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srs ene ee READER SFOR YOUNG PATRIOTS WORKS on PHYSICAL CULTURE 
° People (ibe hea 35 spc Watchfires of ’76...........$1.25 Posse’s Special Kinesiology 
Miss Oliver’s Script Reader. .35 arney’s Story of Patriots’ Day....  .60 of Educat’l Gymnastics. 23.0¢ 
Mrs. Hopkins’ Natural His- Brown’s Beneath Old Roof Trees.. 1.50 P a po "k pe nee oe 
S| eae Drake’s Burgoyne’s Invasion of ’77. 50 ¥'osse’s H'db’k for Schools. .55 
Wines © aoee- Da Sa a 35 Drake’s Taking of Louisburg 50 fhe German - American 
Emery’s Every Day Business .35 ake’s (: aiid at Ganado “a ; astics for Schools. ' 
Higby's Outlines Civil Gov't. 39 —— pene 2 of Trenton...... 0 Senne aay BORNOT. _— 
Common Land Birds of New 8 Heroes of History. 6v.; ea, .65 Hunt’s Light Gymnastics. .45 
Bnglatid 3.5 ickcs cc. , oon 60 Drake’s Battle of Gettysburg....... 50 Hopkins’ Phys’! Exercises. .15 
,’ 
Perry’s Bible Selections and Responsive Exercises for Schools, 60ce. 
GEOGRAPHY BY THE JOURNEY METHOD BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
King’s Picturesque Geographical Readers. Robinson Crusoe for Schools............... .35 
Book I. Home and School.................. .58 Arabian Nights for Schools ,................ 85 
«Il. This Continent of Ours............ .83 Dodge’s Stories from American History.... .35 
“* iz. Visits to Maine, Washington, &c... .64 Watson’s Noble Deeds of Our Fathers...... .35 
1V. Visits to Florida, Chicago, &c..... .64 Watson’s Tales of the Revolution........... .35 
** ¥. Visits to Rocky Mts.and Pacific... .64 Blaisdell’s Stories of the Civil War......... .35 
Other numbers in preparation. Towle’s Heroes & Martyrs of Invention.. ..1.00 
Fobes’ Five Minute Speakers and Readers. Five vols.; each 50ce. 
THE TEACHER'S TOOL-CHEST HISTORY BY THE LIBRARY METHOD 
King’s Methods and Aids in Geography... $1.35 Bacheler’s Topics for Study of American 
Gordy’s Pathfinder in American History. 1.35 History....... TTT ere Tey ee 
Prince’s Methods in German Schools..... 1.10 Wilder’s Topics for Study of Eng. History. .45 
Klemin’s Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop 1.35 Trask’s Topics for Study of Roman History. 45 
Kilbon’s Elementary Woodwork........... 83 Trask’s Topics for Study of Grecian Hist’y. .45 
Orne’s Selected Sentences for Gram’r Work _ .35 Dodge’s Topics from Grecian Mythology... .25 
Kirby’s Public Speaking and Reading..... 1.10 Towle’s Nation in a Nutshell (U.S.)........ .35 

















Special List of Books for School Libraries sent on application. 
FROEBEL’S MASTERPIECE 


Mother-Play and Nursery 





Natural History for Young Folks 


(1) Pietures and Stories of 


FOR CLASSES IN LITERATURE 
Blaisdell’s Ist Steps with Authors. $ .83 





pO Sr bi nthe : “hed 
(2) Of oo of Mahy Lands. .35 Underwood’s American Authors... 1.20 caakne Edited by “ 
(3) Of Fishes and Reptiles. .35 r aiacaa na TRS a o i TREE CORT OTTT 21.65 
(4) Of Bees & Other Insects. .35 Underwood’s British Authors...... 1.20 Re TIN eT Oey ET” 
(5) Of Sea- Shells and River Readings from Waverley Novels... .45 12 KINDERGARTEN CARDS| 
MDS Nchstadvecccccacedcie JOO Chapters from Jane Austen......... .45 selected from the pictures 
6) Of Sea- shins ¢ Star- Pree f ein at in Mother-Play for the 
' Fishes. <oeneenig snes 35 Hoitt’s Excellent Quotations....... 83 use ne nae pupils in the 

















By Mrs. SANBORN TENNEY Readings from Dickens. 10 nos, ea. .15 class. Sample number, .lbc 








At the above quoted prices any books will be sent, postpaid. 


a Lee & Shepar 





Catalogues. Specimen Pages. 
Full descriptive circulars. 
Special terms for introduction. 


10 Milk St.. Boston 
Will send free.---- 





NOCH ARDEN and Other Poems, by ALrrep Lorp Ten- 


NYSON, constitutes No. 6 of our Standard Literature Series. 
the choicest and most characteristic work of the great representative English poet of the 
present century. Besides “ Enoch Arden,” it contains “ The Coming of Arthur,” “The 
Passing of Arthur,” “ Dora,” “ Columbus,” and fifteen other Poems. The 
contains, in addition to full Biographical Notes, an interesting and helpful article on 


It embodies some of 


Introduction 


“Poetry and Rhythm,” with characterization and explanation of the metre of the principal 
poems embraced in this volume. 


K ENILWORTH, by Str Wa ter Scort, continues the 
Standard Literature Series, being No. This is a carefully edited abridgment 


D 
— wholly in the language of Scott —of this interesting and instructive historical novel. 
The Introduction includes extended Historical Notes on “ Queen Elizabeth (1558 —1603),” 
with a map of England in the time of Elizabeth; the “ Earl of Leicester”; « Amy 
Robsart ”; “Sir Walter Raleigh”; etc. Assistance is thus rendered in the correlation of 
literature and history. This is a Double Number of 164 pages—2o cents. 

Previous numbers are: The Spy and The Pilot, by Cooper; Rob Roy, by Scott; The 
Alhambra, by Irving, with historical sketch and map of Spain in the 15th century; and 
Christmas Stories, by Dickens. 

Succeeding numbers are: The Deerslayer, by Cooper; The Lady of the Lake 
(entire), by Scott; Horse-Shoe Robinson, by Kennedy; The Prisoner of Chillon and 
Special discount to schools. 


This is a Single Number of 110 pages — 12% cents. 


Other Poems, by Byron ; etc., etc. 


|. pele MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY — it is interesting 
to note, in these days of Committees of Fifteen and Committees of Ten and progres- 
sive pedagogical ideas on teaching — is regarded in the schools with unabated favor. 
Why? Matthew F. Maury’s geographical ideas and methods were suffi iently ahead of 


his time to meet these modern requirements; and, harmoniously with these methods, the 
text and maps are constantly kept in touch with present facts. 





Correspondence invited. 


University PuestisHine Company, 


437°47 East Tenth St., New York. 


ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


NEW 








The Oswego Method of 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


By AMOS W. FARNHAM. 


Cloth. 16mo. Pp. 130. Price, 50 cents 





Dr. SHELDON, Principal of the Oswego Normal, says: 
“The plan, the order of arrangement, the exclusion of unnecessary details, all seem to me very com- 
mendable. And I take pleasure in endorsing it as an embodiment of my own idea as to the method of 
1 am proud to recognize among our corps of teachers one who is capable of doing 


teaching geography. 
His modesty led him to shrink from giving to 


such excellent work in this most difficult subject to teach. 
the public this valuable little treatise designed for a much more restricted use, and the only part I claim in 
its production and publication is the suggestion and encouragement given to do what he has so skillfully 


executed.” 
SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE. 


FRENCH TEXT-BOOKS sy PAUL BERCY, B.L., LD. 


| LECTURES FACILES, 
avec notes, grammatica 
Pere ere ree 
This makes, with LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUE, a com 
plete course. . 

LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, lere PARTIE, Methode 
pratique pour l’etude de cette langue. 12mo, cloth, 
292 pages 

LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, 2me PARTIE (for Inter 

| mediate classes),varieties historiques et litteraires. 
12mo, cloth, 276 pages................ asses $1.25 

CONTES ET NOUVELLES MODERNES 

| ' Berey’s French Reader). With explanatory English 
notes. l2mo, cloth, 328 pages. eT 


| 
| SHORT SELECTIONS Jor Translating English into 





vour l’Etude du Francais, 


SIMPLES NOTIONS DE FRANCAIS, or First Steps { 
es et explicatives. Cloth, 


in French, with 75 illustrations, to teach children | 
who cannot read, followed by the most popular | 
songs of French children, 12 chansons et rondeaux, 
With MUSIC. BOards.......cccscccccsccsscccscscccsseece 75e. 
LIVRE DES ENFANTS. Pour l'etude du Francais. 
A simple, easy, and progressive French Primer, in | 
the natural method, for young students, with 40 il 
lustrations. l2mo, cloth, 100 pages............665. 44+. 5 
LE SECOND LIVRE DES ENFANTS. A continu 
ation of LIVRE DES ENFANTS, illustrated with over 
50 pictures, upon which the lessons are based. 12ino, — 
Cloth, 148 pages. .......c.ceeeeeeeceeeereeeeeeee seeeeees The. 
LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUE, This book is written 
for special instruction of Americans, intending to 


$1.00 


(Paul 


travel in France. It can be used as a first book for | French. 12mo, cloth ....... ‘ ee eer eS 
every one wishing to make a thorough study of | KEY TO SHORT SELECTIONS,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
French. 1 vol., 12mo, 191 pages, cloth................ Pes ee MANOR Si kxs sop chesy seas. wad net, The. 


Copies sent on examination when desired. 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK, 


--.-(cor. 48th St.).... 


Discount to teachers and schools, 20 per cent. from prices quoted. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 





Syracuse, N. Y. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, : : 





Cifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics. 


A recent work on the experiment plan designed for higher Grammar School classes and for High S 
for City of New York,—City of Brooklyn, N. Y.,—City of Baltimore, Md.,—City of LaCrosse, Wis., 


Examination Copy 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & Co., Publishers, 262 Wabash Avenue. 


chools. It has already become a notably popular text-book, and has been adopted 
—City of Racine, Wis.,—Jersey City, N. J.,—Easton, Pa., etc. 
sent for 30 cents. 


Boaton. 


23 Hawley Street, 
Chicago. 











WHICH WAY 


The Old Way. 


Establish a school. 
Provide instruction 


Have a drawing teacher. 
And then, to “economize,” use anything in the way of 
a pencil that will make a mark. 


in drawing. 


If not familiar with Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, mention New England Journal of Education 
and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


HAVE YOU ? 


The Up-to-Date Way. 
Establish a school. 
Equip with a drawing - master, etc. 


Then buy the proper graded pencils, which are 


DIXON'S PENCIL». 





AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers | 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


KIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue. 
Sew Vork. 








Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 

















Chemicals, Minerals, &c 











SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
{er Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 











FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


“= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


<<3=22) Verticolar and Vertigraph Evermore 


dl > VERTIGRAPH PEN 
y y’ d at 
18 have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrive 
ninnns yy careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 



























GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L. HAMMETT CO. 


352 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON _MASS.____}, 














TERION “STEREOPTICONS fiz BEST . 


LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT anbd THEATRE LAMP ING, 


TRADE 


WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 


LAD TO IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. SEND FOR CATALOG 
pie OF PROJECTION LANTERNS. ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS Ac. &c. 
B COLT & Co. rey ty nt 189 totais &, Suen “a 
yt and , Mass. . BUFFALO. NY, 
Sell? NassAay 5T.. 59 FirTH AVE FF erence Se Pann on 191 Post St. San Peammece. Cas, 
NEW YORK, 5i2 Locust St. St Louis. Mo. 232 Marietta St. ATLANTA, Ga. 








The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Shar pener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for sce ool work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

feow] Mass. State Board of Education. 
Price, $3.50. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. Hi. coOoK & (0., Leominster. Mass. 








Chemicals 


® J.E. BELL, SCHOOL BLACKBOARD SPECIALIST (24 Years’ Experience). € 
CONTRACTS taken for all kinds of Mural Blackboard Work. SLATED PAPER applied 

to broken walls; also Solid Slate furnished. a ee * rr Work done after the 

AMERICAN TABLET CO.’S process. Correspondence solicited, ‘ 

_— ; Address 24 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. a 


& 





pa dll. 


Laboratory , 
Supplies 





New Alcohol Bunsen 
of every description. Blast Lamp. 








sxc Summer Schools. 
PHOTOGRAPHY scuoor *” Lantern Projection. 


The Science — The Art — The Practice. 


a= 





Most accurate form of Optical Representation and most — oe Method of Instruction. 
) 


Can you afford to do without it, or to practice it blindly ? 


Send for circular of the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute with announcement of Courses of Instruction in 


renshaw Photography and Optical Representation. ‘ E Q 
u 9 The Department desires to be in correspondence with optical workers in the schools and to learn what they are 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


UATALOGU &8 mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Teachers, Superintendents. 
Prompt s! tices 
School Property. 
Best 


Expert 
Service. Cou rteous Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. e 
Fair 


Private Schools, Colleges. 
15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


Educational Institutions. 
Manual Training. 
FREE COURSES for TEACHERS fitting for 

both Grammar and High School Work at 
the SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL, estab- 
lished by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, in Boston. 

Time for each course, Oct. Ist to June lst. 

Address GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal, 

39 North Bennet St., . Boston, Mass. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

The 4ist Annual Session opens October 1, 1896. A 
three years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, and 
Clinical Work offers superior advantages to students. 


Women admitted. For further information, address 
Dr. C. N. PerrRcoe, Dean, 1415 Walnut St., Phila. 











COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


ene: “NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 


for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
QGTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN HybDk, Principal. 


Y\TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 

Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

‘ For ladies only. For catalogues address the 

Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WeSTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
w J. G@. Greenoren, Princtpa! 
FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
qoor LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 








loing. Have you good negatives from your locality of educational value, and will you join an exchange ° 


Address MINER H. PADDOCK, PROVIDENCE, R. I. (Director of Department). 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Cornell University July 6 — August 15, 1896. 


Courses are offered in Greek, Comparative Philology, Latin, German, French, Spanish, Italian, English, 
History, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Drawing and Art, Mechanical Drawing and Designing, 





and Experimental Engineering. For circulars apply to DAVID F. HOY, IrHaca, N.Y 





Teachers C ti - 
Teachers Wanted! ciation, suiteior Auaitors 


um Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


The University of 
COFTESPONGGNCE SINOY. } crieage “esters 
* ( struction by corre- 
spondence inmany Academy, College, and Graduate 
courses, including Philosophy, Literatwre, Mathe- 
matics, Languages, History, Sociology, &c. 
Beqreee not granted upon work done wholly by corre- 
spondence, but credit will be given upon courses com- 
pleted, and thus the time of residence required for a de- 
gree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any 
time. Special circulars will be sent on application to THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — The Correspondence - Study 
Dept. — Chicago. ~25t 








Boarders Wanted, 
At Valley View Farm, Hancock, N. H. 
Good board, pleasant rooms, fine scenery and drives. 
Terms, $5.00 and &6.00 per week. 





Address Mrs. W. W. HAYWARD, 
2t Hancock, N. H. 
Summer Rest, 


WOODCLIFF, 


New Jersey. 


One hour and a half from New York. Excellent board 
and lodging for self-supporting gentlewomen. Terms, $3.50 
a week. Apply by letter or in person, on Wednesday 
mornings, from 10 to 12 o’clock, to 
MRS. ALBERT SPEYERS, 
24 West Twelfth Street, 
3t NEW YORK CITY. 


University of Michigan. 





SUMMER SCHOOL, 


June 29 till August 7. 


Nineteen Departments (including Law). 





Seventy Courses Offered. 


For information apply to the Secretary of 
the University, JAMES H. WADE, 
Ann ArBor, Micu. 
8t —mch12,26; a9,23; m14,28; j4,18 





If You are Going to Attend 
a Summer School, 


Write for the SEVFNTY-PAGE circular, telling 
all about the NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
at GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Four Departments. 
Many Courses. 
Nearly Forty Instructors, 
Reduced Railroad Rates from all points in New England 
and from all points on the line of the “D. & H.” road. 
Write for circular giving particulars. 


A summer excursion ticket from Buffalo to Caldwell, on Lake George, 
and return is %15.25. This is only nine miles beyond Glens Falls; 
so this is the cheapest way to get from Buffalo to Glens Falls and back. 
Ticket not limited as to time. Low rates to clubs and on combi- 
nations of classes or courses. Circulars free. 
Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Principal STANISLAS LERoy of the Normal School of Languages, Boston, will have classes at Glens 
Falls during the Summer School, He may be addressed for particulars at 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





FREE EEEEEEEEEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE Eee eee 


The Chautauqua Schools 


Lewis MILLER, Pres. Joun H. VINCENT, Chancellor, Witttam R. HARPER. Collegiate Prin, 





List of Schools | Open July 11, at close of Buffalo Meeting ; only two hours away 
ae” , Unsurpassed opportunities for teachers to take Pedagog- 
rca ical Courses, and to observe the teaching methods of 

Languages leading instructors from the best universities. eeeaeaae 
Opes s IL ‘ 

anguages pecia ectures on Educational Topics by Nicholas M 
a pe Butler, John Dewey, E. Benj. Andrews, Pres. Chas. Eliot. W. L. 
Pa Bryan, Chas. R. Skinner, F. Treudley, and others. 

Sciences Delightful Life amid charming surroundings. Lectures, 
Sagred , Music, Readings, Entertainments, Rational Recreation of all kinds 
Pn ature Distinguished Speakers from England and the United States. 

Sas Aste Railway Rates.—All National Association Tickets from West 
Expression of Buffalo will be good for stop over at Chautauqua until Sept.1. Special 


Physical | excursion trains Chautauquato Niagaraevery week ($1.50 round trip). 


Ed ti 
donates toe _ Cost of Living.— -Board and Lodging from $5 per week. Tui- 
tion Fees very low. Excellent hotel and many boarding cottages. 


106 Courses For catalogues and all information, address 


72 Instructors 


Re bx 
REEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEF 





W. A. DUNCAN, Sec., Syracuse, N. Y 
EEE EE FEEL ee keane 
ee Ee Ee Ge eG ape age eGe whe oe oe wie oe oe ole olf olf olf oho olf ole oe whe oho whe aff lhe 





dé. Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO 
3 Bast 14th St., 


AND 
TEN , sxe 
SUPPLIES, NEW YORK. 


Send for new Catalogue. 








Be When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 











OUR VACATION. ...... 


WHERE WILL YOU 
SPEND IT? 


Why not joina ven | of cultured people, and go to 
the beautiful and romantic 


Evangeline Valley, Nova Scotia? 


This is an ideal vacation land, full of trout, shad, 
salmon, pine woods, and ozone. The nights are in- 
variably cool, the air bracing. The tired brain- 
worker builds up faster than in any other land we 
have ever visited. There are all the faseinations of a 
foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of salt, 
only one night at sea. 

Leave Boston (Yarmouth Line) August 4th, return- 
ing about August 27th (Plant Line). A VACATION 
OF REST rather than of touring, yet we shall see 
Yarmouth, Digby, Wolfville, Grand Pré, Blomidon, 
and the Basin of Minas, Windsor, and Halifax. Price 
for entire tour of almost four weeks, all expenses, in- 
cluding carriage drive about Halifax, only $55.00. A 
side trip across the Bay of Fundy, two nights anda 
day in St. John, N. B., for only $5.00 extra. Our 
third season. Send for prospectus. Address 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR “EDUCATION,” 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Important! 


SUMMER INsTITUTES are held 
throughout the South and West dur- 
ing the months of June, July, and 
August. We want smart, active 
teachers in every Institute and Sum. 
mer School to take subscriptions to 
our papers. Teachers make more 
money handling our papers than they 
can any others. We pay larger rates 
of commission than any other publish- 
ing house, and our papers cover every 
grade of school work from the kinder- 
garten to the college. Therefore, we 
advise teachers who contemplate en- 
gaging in this line of work during the 
vacation season to correspond with 
us without delay. Let us hear from 
you now, before it is too late. Terri- 
tory is being rapidly assigned. 

Address 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 








Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO. | Established 
WEST TROY, N.¥.| 1826. 

Descriptionand pr ices on application,. 





\| 


<j 











Journal of Education. 











Vol. XLITI. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JUNE 


4, 1896. 


Number 23. 








| Journal of Education. 


A, E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, : : $ $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . , 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


“es 


2.00 a year. 
.0O = 





AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a4 year. 





Both papers to one address, ‘ P - $38.00 * 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 





ROBIN FARMERBOY. 








BY HERBERT CROMBIE HOWE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





Robin is a merry lad; Robin is a rover; 

He drives the cows afield at dawn, knee-deep amongst the 
clover ; 

He shakes the hay fall’nin the swath, and holds the pail o’ drink ; 

He helps the dog hunt meadow-moles, and mocks the bobuolink ; 

He takes the ten-quart pail and laughs, and deep amongst the 
woods, 

He finds the berries big and black, and starts the partridge 
broods ; 

He knows where delves the bumble-bee, to hide his honey hoard, 

And where the squirrels’ granary is, beneath the loosened 
board. 

Oh! Robin is a merry lad, and a sleepy little fellow, 

When he drives the cattle home at night, and the cow-bell’s 
clank is mellow. 








TWO TEACHERS. 
A school teacher sat at the close of day 
Pressing his hands to his aching head ; 
He could still hear the boisterous play 
And the shouts of his boys, as they hurried away. 
And he frowned and fretted and planned anew 
More stringent rules for the noisy crew. 
They'll be the death of me yet,” he said. 


« 


A school teacher stood in his door one day, 
And laughed so hard he scarcely could see, 
At the antics and pranks of his boys at play, 
Their pompous airs and their mimic fray. 
As he marked how they aped the ways of men, 
He shook with laughter again and again. 

‘“* They'll be the death of me yet,” said he. 


—W. A. C., in California News. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





FrepEric ALLIson TupPER, (Quincey, Mass. : 
Teachers who say they can get no good from educa- 
tional papers may be right, but the fault is not with 


the papers. 

F. W. McKinnon: Dealing with whispering is hard 
work. The best method to check it is to give the 
pupils all they can do, and then watch them and see 
that they do it. 


SUPERINTENDENT Mapison Bascock, San Frran- 
viseo, Cal. : No work so thoroughly exhausts the very 
nerve force and leaves threadbare every fibre of one’s 
‘ile as does the teacher's. 
SUPERINTENDENT FREEMAN PUTNEY, 
Vuss.: The allied activities of earnest effort and good 
sense are indispensable to the happiest solution of the 
elucational problem. In the abounding prevalence of 


these united forces rests the hope of the best results. 


Gloucester, 


Dr. E. A. SHeLpon, Oswego, N. Y.: But how are 
we toknow God? Evidently by studying his works. 
And what are his works ? They may all be arranged 
in two classes— material and immaterial objects. 
The material objects we are accustomed to arrange in 
three groups — animals, vegetables, and minerals. 
In studying the material objects we get ideas of form, 
size, relation —the elements of geometry and the arts ; 
sound, color, weight, motion, and qualities generally 

- elements of physics, chemistry, and the arts ; num- 
ber —leading to arithmetic and algebra; place — 
‘eading to geography. 


BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE. 


A. E. WINSHIP. 


Mary Fisher, whose notes on authors are fascinat- 
ing, says Walt Whitman is the greatest poetical 
vanard of modern times, and that Robert Browning 
is a close second. Of Browning she says: “He stood 
on tiptoe, stretched his arms above his head, puffed, 
shrieked, strained, rocked to and fro, and fell, as 
every man does who will not understand that the 
soles of his feet, and not the tips of his toes, were 
made for standing on.” She says: “The Ring and 
the Book” is “his best specimen of roaring and spas- 
modic gesticulating,” for it is thickly strewn with 
such musical combinations and alliterations as “ ring- 
thing,” “curt-skirt,” “life was graspable and gaina- 
ble,” ete. The Browning clubs must be proud of 
this “ driveling punning ” : — 


BY 


‘*Go get you manned by Manning, and new manned 
By Newman, and, mayhap, wise-manned to boot 
By Wiseman, and we'll see or else,” etc. 

* * * 

Mary Ann Evans (George Eliot) lived at Coven- 
try, Eng., for eight years, and while here she met 
talph Waldo Emerson, who leetured in the town and 
stopped at the same house with her. 
in school but little, but she was a good reader, and 
had learned to read French and German very well. 

Mr. Emerson was much pleased with her conversa- 
tion. She was so simple, yet self-possessed and cour- 
ageous. She had read his essays and talked of them 
brilliantly. She even told him that she did not think 
he was wise in something he had written, and she 
explained it so clearly that he confessed that he had 
never seen it in that light, and she might be right. 

Ten years afterward, when she was pronounced the 


She had been 


greatest novelist of England, Mr. Emerson was very 
proud of having formed so high an estimate of her. 
* * * 
Mr. John Delmonico, for whom the famous New 
York restaurant takes its name, died from the excite- 
ment of shooting the “noblest” deer he had ever 
seen. His love of sport was so ardent, his apprecia- 
tion of good game so keen, that to see such an animal 
approach, and to think that he had “ brought him 


’ 


down” was overpowering. 


* * * 


Bacon could no more have written Shakespeare’s 
plays than a peacock could play the role of a canary. 


MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


LESLIE R, 


BY MUTCH, 


Francis W. Parker of Chicago, the leader of a “ new 
education,” defines a child as “a bundle of hopes and 
Another “the 
’the period of awakening and un- 


sunshine.” deseribes childhood as 
sleep of reason’ 
folding being just approaching. 
state of primal but unusable power, is there, but is 


The great need is the training of the 


Mind, in princely 


unavailable. 
new and undisciplined body that it may reveal 
mentality. 

Too often do parents and teachers overlook the fact 
that the child is as truly a personality as is the adult, 
and even forget that no one ever coulc give to them 
the right to domineer over, or roughly order about, 
the beings whose only lack is a fuller development of 
body. Nearly every case of “an unmanageable child ” 
turns out, on proper investigation, to be a youthful 
being of mighty purpose-power, ill-treated and misun- 
derstood. In visiting reform schools, the writer 
has learned that many of those committed to such 
institutions are possessed of giant will-power, and 
were run over and exasperated by parents and others 
who misguidedly believed that “the will of the 


boy — and even of the girl—must be conquered.” 

To win is far better than to compel. It would have 
been a thousand-fold more wise to have set this min- 
iature of the greatest force in the universe to work, 
enlisting it asa powerful assistant to aid in attaining 
ends of mutual advantage. The heredity of a per- 
verse purpose is the harvest grown from parental sow- 
ing, and it is often reinforced by a continuance, by the 
parents, of the same inexcusable, domineering self- 
assertion. Having built in a mighty and perverse 
will, the parents should remember that it can never 
be driven out; attack only serves to give it exercise, 
and thus to increase its strength. To attempt to 
erash the will of a child is as misguided as the logic 
of the boy who, having crippled his wooden horse, was 
chided by his father, and replied: “Pa, don’t you 
know a horse isn’t any good until he is broken ? ” 

It is in order to here state that the best of children 
do not need special consideration as to “ how to man- 
age’”’ them; particularly those of lamb-like disposi- 
tions, unsuited to any work of setting the wrongs of 
the‘world right. Strong characters are most often 
spoiled by ill-treatment ; weak ones by neglect or se- 
ductive temptations. 

Henry Drummond’s words, “ the greatest thing in the 
world,” are applied to the powerful leverage called 
“love”; but, alas! how often and sadly it is simply 
a misfit! About one-half of parents prove their un- 
suitability for the work of training their own children 
by a misguided use of interest and regard. Their 
sense of love and duty, drawn out by the fact of pa- 
rental responsibilities, results only in an overdoing of 
every influence they have with the child. Children 
are made both selfish and indifferent by an excess of 
kindness and assistance, and then irritated by the 
effect of and watchfulness. 
Constant anxiety on the part of parent or teacher can 


reflex over-solicitude 
have but one effect upon the child; viz., a showing of 
suspicion or want of confidence ; and secondarily, the 
convincing of the child that he is misunderstood — 
thought to be lacking in judgment and good in- 
tentions. 

Of all of the burdens of childhood, the greatest and 
If parents 
and teachers would oftener recall their own early 
It is 
our duty to study our influences only in the light of 

We must look at our atti- 
Our duty is not, primarily, 


most frequent is that of being doubted, 
griefs, they would better understand the child. 


the effect upon the ehild. 
tude through his eyes. 
to enforce respect for authority and right, but to make 
better the nature and purpose of the child. 


” as to what 


Childhood is the age of “ feeling sure 
is known and of “meaning right” as to intentions. 
There are few mortals who do not mean better than 
their neighbors give them credit for, and all of us are 
thankful that God, and not man, is our judge. 

Children are endowed with all the strength of pur- 
pose and nobility of intention that any natural mind 
ever possesses. All they lack is experience, correct 
direction, and availability of thought, of observation, 
If children fall short of the stand- 
ards of adults, it is due either to lack of proper in- 
formation or to the fact that their sympathies and 
in the older. 
Having less experience, they are less prudent. The 
child has more sincerity of purpose and truer instincts 


and of expression. 


confidences are far more active than 


than the adult; yet even then the sense of right is 
possessed only as a stick to measure by — the marks 
must be set upon it by education as to what is right. 
Example and experience always teach more effectually 
than does precept. If one’s child does not do right, 
he has only to blame himself, not the child. The 
parent engraved the bias of heredity, and then allowed 
the instructions and examples that gave conclusions 
as to right. 


Would we develop self-governing character-force in 
the child, we are to remember the law of discipline 
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for true growth: “Let things that have to be done be 
learned by doing them.” If you wish the child to be 
able to decide in the right, give him opportunity and 
practice in doing so. Don’t forever impose your 
opinion and conclusion upon him; but, instead, inform 
him as to the conditions and surroundings, and let 
him decide. Stability of character-decision is the one 
great lack of our day, and the child is father to 
the man. 

Our publie schools seek chiefly, and almost exclu- 
sively, to furnish knowledge, forgetting that there are 
three vastly more important items or objects to be 
sought. The next in importance is the awakening of 
desire for, and love of, knowledge — which item will 
insure endless progress. Yet higher still in impor 
tance is the discipline of mental grasp, of power to 
prove, to weigh, to master the truths of existence. 
More important yet is the building of decision of pur- 
We 
need not hope to attain by accident what we do not 
call forth the 


purpose. Theoretical teaching of principles is next 


pose, the creation of consistency of character. 


into active use in child’s conscious 


to useless. India, China, and other such lands have 
had the philosophy of excellence taught everywhere, 
and realized only a retrogression of results, for several 
thousand years. 

For a teacher to give a child orders as to what and 
how to do, is well; but to then watch and stand over 
him while he is doing is certainly an annoyance, if 
not an offense. When a bird would teach her young 
to fly, she first shows them, then induces them to try ; 
but certainly does not do it for them in any sense of 
the 
substitution of effort,” is especially true in character 


word, That law in nature, “There can be no 
decisions. 

In the schools of our land there is no mistake more 
the child. This 
consists chiefly in the inopportune correcting of the 
conduct or effort of the child. 
more we do of it, the more we must.” 


common than that of “ nagging’ 


Like seolding, “the 
Children have 
marvelous memories, provided we treat them as hav- 
We make a sad 
orders once properly given, and reprimand or punish 
at the instant of its apparent need. 
cultivate the child inattention, 
child is naturally in an undesirable mood, we provoke 


ing such. mistake when we repeat 


By so doing 


>? 


we 
in and because the 
and so thwart the very purpose intended. 

[fa loss to the child of any coveted thing or pleas- 
ure can be made to grow out of his neglect or failure, 
then will it be effectual as a punishment. The sacri- 
fice of a happiness is the only correct form of chas- 
tisement; and such must not be by the act of another, 
but come as a direct result of the fault that calls for 
punishment, 

Those who succeed best in managing the child are 
those who most believe in him and who refuse to be- 
lieve that the child intends to do wrong, and are most 
effective in letting a naturally ensuing loss to the 
child follow as a direct result of his fault. This last 
should ever be accompanied by a sincere sorrow on 
the part of the parent or teacher that the loss or dis- 
appointment must be to the child. (How to do this 
important corrective work will be fully given at an- 
other time.) 

To coax a child is unwise; to bribe is a wrong; to 
to require a 
promise is to suggest doubt as to the original good 
intention of the child; and to punish by direct chast- 


threaten is malicious and provoking ; 


ening is, in many circumstances, maddening to the 
child, increasing the unlovely traits sought to be cor- 
rected. Chastisement, unless calm reflection by both 
serves to make the child penitent, wil] only result in 
estrangement. 

“They are governed best who are governed least ” : 
and they are governed both best and least who govern 
themselves. 


Self-government is contagious. Let 


none try to govern others who do not govern 


themselves, 


first 
No virtue is more beautiful than patient 
The effect 
on the part of teacher or parent is to inspire respect 


master of temper. of perfect self-control 


and admiring confidence on the part of the child, 


The good will of the child is best obtained by real 
proofs of true friendship toward it. A friend will 
never in any way injure, annoy, or hurt the feelings of 
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the other; hence, will in every just way shield the 
child from humiliation in the eyes of others, but not 
from the results of wrong acts. A friend will stand 
between one and any loss from any outside source 
whatever. ‘To publish in any way the fault of another 
is not the act of a friend, and is only excusable when 
important interests of others can be protected thereby, 
and then only so far as the need extends. 

It is almost ynnecessary to state that the parent 
and teacher must not be mistaken in judgment or 
fact; but if so, must be frankly and truly active in 
Right is the twin 
sister of Decision and Dignity. Authority must be 
mingled with a tender friendship and gracious fairness. 

A willing obedience must be sought for untiringly. 
The teacher must ever be for, and not against, the 
child. 
pected to remain as enemies, but friends are ever won, 
An unwilling service or harmony is 
but a form of slavery, and is never admissible in the 
The teacher who fails here has some 


making amends for being in error. 


Conquering may do for those who are ex- 
not vanquished. 


home or school. 
lack in self to overcome, 

True government must ever be vested in those gov- 
erned ; for any other attitude must fail to give self- 
This is 
an effect of individual character-force, an item never 


governing strength to those to be controlled. 


attained by those who have others to decide for them. 


TEA AND COFFEE DRINKING AMONG 


SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


R. SPAID, 


BY ARTHUR WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Last fall when my class in physiology came to the 
subject of stimulants, we found less than a dozen lines 
devoted to the subject of tea and coffee drinking. 
The evil effects of these stimulants upon the child’s 
system were not mentioned. On inquiry, I found, out 
of a class of twenty-one, sixteen who were addicted 
to the habit of tea and coffee drinking. 

As an experiment, they were requested to drink no 
tea and coffee for one week, and to make a report. 
The reports proved of much interest to me. Some 
expressed a willingness to stop drinking tea and coffee. 
The matter was dropped for a month, when a second 
report was called for unexpectedly. Some had gone 
back to their old habit, while others were proving 
their wills to be stronger than their appetites. 

The following reports are from boys and girls be- 
A few of 
the first reports are given for comparison with the 


second: 


tween the ages of twelve and sixteen. 


September 24. Iwill stop drinking tea and coffee till the 
I find they do me no good. 


how I feel the last of the month. 


last of December. I will tell you 
Harry Fisner. 
Novem eT i 


more, as they do 


Ido not intend to drink tea and coffee any 

me no good. I feel well without them, can 
sleep better, and am not so nervous. Harry Fisurer. 
September 24. On last Monday morning I had my coffee 
poured out and was about to drink it, when I thought of what 
you told me. I did not drink the coffee. I did not drink 


any 
until Thursday, when the temptation was too great. 


I have not 
drunk any since, and do not intend to, as I feela great deal 
better. 

Nove moe r # 


vious report. 


FreD Evans. 
[ have not drunk a cup of coffee since my pre- 
I feel much better than I did. 
every 


I used to have a 
I have not had a headache since I 
I fully intend never to drink any more 


headache day, but 
stopped drinking coffee. 
coffee. 


November 1. 


Frep Evans. 

The 
first week I had no appetite, but in a few days I could eat as 
much as ever. 


I have stopped drinking tea and coffee. 


I had a headache all that day. Bessie McDonatp. 


November 1. I have stopped drinking coffee. 


I feel a great 
deal better since I stopped it. 


Bessie Forp. 
November I. Before I stopped drinking tea I had a headache 
every night when I went home from school; 
stopped I have not had a headache. 


but since I have 
SALLIE GROGAN. 


In the four lower grades of the school I found 
nearly all the children 


aa 
drinkers. 


to be either tea or coffee 
Some of the children under the age of 
twelve were accustomed to drinking two or three cups 
of coffee at a meal! 


Strange to say, some of the 
mothers would not let their children stop for one 
ia aye) ! , r y } } 
week! Others, however, since they have had their 


attention called to the matter, will not allow tly 
children to drink tea and coffee in the future. 

The children in the lower grades, except those 
the primary department, also made two reports, t]) 
second being called for unexpectedly. 

November 5. I did not drink coffee all last week. I 
have headache any more; so! thank you for stopping us befor 
we got into the habit of drinking it. 


don't 


Epwina Lona (age 12). 
November 5. Ihave stopped drinking tea and coffee sinc 
my brother Harry stopped. When I did drink tea and coffee | 
had the headache, but now I seldom have. 
Newton Fisuer (age 1] 


November 14. Ihave not drunk tea or coffee for over ty 


weeks. I drink cocoa, or milk, or water. I sleep better a1 
feel better. Iam very thankful to you for your advice. 
JAMES Foy. 


November 5. I drank coffee once, and that was this morn- 
ing. Next week my mother is not going to let me have either 
tea or coffee. Lewis BILLINGSLEY (age 8 

November 14. I -have stopped drinking tea and coffee. | 


drink hot water and milk and sagar. 
BILLINGSLEY. 


Lewis 

Poor ventilation is not responsible for all of the dul 
ness and headache among school children. 
school of two hundred pupils, at least one hundred 
and seventy were found to be tea and coffee drinkers, 
with the habit so strongly fastened upon some of the) 
that they could not do without coffee for one day. 

If we only knew how much headache, indigestio 
and even heart trouble the use of tea and coffee pro 
duces, a mighty crusade would be made against thei 
use. They are positively injurious to children an 
young people, and many persons past middle lit 
would be much better off without them. 
enced physician, who has spent many years in a great 
hospital, declares that over seventy per cent. of tli 


+ 


xases classed under the head of nervous diseases, that 


In ow 


e 


An expel 


same under his personal observation, were caused ly 
tea and coffee drinking. 

The child comes to school saturated thes 
stimulants and with his nervous system abnormally 
excited. The natural consequence is, that before the 
day ends, his whole system has become sluggish, tli 


with 


nervous system weakyand the child goes home with a 
headache ; and his parents either accuse him of ru 
ning too much at play or blame the teacher for poo 
ventilation. 

Many teachers have not been able to understand 
why children want to drink so much during schoo! 
hours. Nota few think it pure invention on the part 
of their pupils to waste time and interrupt the quiet 
of the school. A little 
breakfast, which has created a thirst, is responsible 
for much of this disturbance. 
prove this to be a fact. 
that tea and coffee are the real cause of much of the 
unsteadiness of the nerves, which is generally attrib 
uted to violent exercise and play. Nevertheless, « 
pupil still continuing his exercise will improve in his 
writing and drawing the moment he ceases to use 
stimulants. 

Children would be decidedly better off without tea 
and coffee; and they ought to be taught this lesso1 
before the habit becomes fixed. 
much along this line. 


ness sweetened coffee fo 
A few experiments will 


ixperiments will also show 


A teacher can i 
Her class in physiology will do 
without tea and coffee for a week or a month as a) 
experiment. This will cause the subject to be dis 
cussed in the home. She can also give her pupils 
little talk on the subject some morning and follow it 
up with this interesting experiment. Have a bo) 
bring some iron filings; another a small quantity o! 
vinegar. Pour the vinegar over the iron filings and 
let stand over night. 
half pint of tea. Fill a glass half full of water, put 

small quantity of the vinegar solution into the water, 
and pour in the tea until the glass is full of a mixtur 
as black as ink. 


Next morning let a girl fetch « 


The experiment shows the fanni 

which is in all tea. Tell the children that this same 
substance is used in tanning leather; that when w' 
drink tea, we take this tannin into our stomachs 
which is very injurious to the delicate linings. ‘Thi 

little experiment. will please the children. In the 
evening, Tommy will run home, and tell his mothe! 
first thing, that he wants no more tea; for the teache! 
says it turns the lining of the stomach into sole leather. 
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A MEDLEY. 
(Closing Day Exercise.] 


HOWES, 


pe DY, BOSTON. 


Ye, whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and nature, 
Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human; 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not ; 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God’s right hand in that darkness. 
And are lifted up and strengthened, — 
Come and hear this simple story ! 
Ilear this song of — 
THE RAVEN. 
2. Once, upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and 
weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore, 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 
\s of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 
"Tis some visitor,” I muttered, ‘‘ tapping atmy chamber door, 
Only this and nothing more.” 
Ah! distinctly I remember, 
It was in the bleak December — 


3. And my grandsire, an old man, was telling of Marathon 
and Leuctia; and how, in ancient times, alittle band of Spartans, 
I did not 
then know what war was; but my cheeks burned,— I knew not 


n a defile of the mountains, withstood a whole army. 


why,—and I clasped the knees of that venerable man, till my 
nother, parting the hair from off my forehead, — 
1. With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread. 
Stitch! Stitch! Stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
She sang ‘t The Song of the Shirt.” 
Oh men! with sisters dear, 
Oh men! with mothers and wives ! — 


5. Who, sir, were these men? Why, Northern laborers! Yes, 
Northern laborers! Who, sir, were Roger Sherman, and 


General Green, and — ? but it is idle to enumerate. 


sir. 
To name 
the Northern laborers who have distinguished themselves, and 
illustrated the history of their country, would require days of 
the time of this house. Nor is it necessary — 
6. For [have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action nor utterance nor the power of speech 
To stir men’s blood : — I only speak right on; 
Show you sweet Cesar’s wounds, 

Poor, poor dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for me. 
And Brutus, Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 


But were I Brutus 


In every wound of Cwsar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny ! — 


7. But Pickwick, gentlemen, Pickwick still rears his head 
with unblushing effrontery and gazes without a sigh on the ruin 
he has made! Damages, gentlemen, heavy damages is the only 
punishment with which you can visit him! 
And for these damages, she 


The only recom- 

pense you can award to my client! 

now appeals to an enlightened, a high-minded, a right-feeling, a 

onscientious, a dispassionate, a sympathizing, a contemplative 
ry of her civilized countrymen! 

s. The quality of mercy is not strained; it droppeth as the 
ventle rain from heaven upon the place beneath; it is twice 
blest; it blesseth him that gives, and him that takes; ’tis 

ghtiest in the mightiest; it becomes the throned monarch 
better than his crown; it is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 
is an attribute to God himself; and earthly power doth then 
ow likest God’s when mercy seasons justice. — 

). It isn’t the seeret, Mr. Caudle, that I care about, it’s the in- 
istice, the slight; it’s the studied insult that a man pays to his 
fe, when he thinks of going through the world, keeping some- 
ng to himself which he won’t let her know. Man and wife 
I should like to know how that can be whena 
When he keeps a secret that sets him and his 
to allowed a divorce when a 


. indeed! 
in’s a Mason. 
be 


fe apart. A woman ought 


ian becomes a Mason.— 


10. The poor man hung his head, 

And to himself he said, 
‘ This is indeed beyond my comprehension ” ; 

Then looking round, 

One friendly face he found, 

And said, ‘‘ Pray tell me, why is wealth preferred 
To wisdom?” ‘* That's a silly question, friend,” 
Replied the other. ‘ Have you never heard 
\ man may lend his store 
Of gold or silver ore, 


But wisdom none can borrow, none can lend? 


1. Read this declaration at the head of the army, every 


sword wil! be drawn from its scabbard, and the solemn vow ut- 
tered to maintain it or to perish on the bed of honor. Publish 
it from the pulpit; religion will approve it, and the love of re- 
ligious liberty will cling round it, resolved to stand with it or 
fall with it. Send it to the public halls; proclaim it there — 
12. So boldly he entered the Netherby hall, 

*Mong bridesmen and kinsmen and brothers and all. 
Then spoke the bride’s father, 

His hand on his sword 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word) : 
**Oh! come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ?”’ 
Hear the mellow wedding bells, golden bells! 

What a world of happiness their harmony foretells. 
Through the balmy air of night, 

How they ring out their delight! 

From the molten, golden notes, 

And all in tune, 

What a liquid ditty floats 

To the turtle dove that listens, while she gloats 

On the moon! 

Oh! from out the sounding cells, 

What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 
How it dwells 

How it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 


How it swell! 
On the future! 


Tothe swinging and the ringing of the bells, bells, bells, — 
Ah, ring your bells low, and burn your lights faintly! 
My country is there —beyond the star pricked by the last 
peak of snow, 
My Italy’s there, 
With my brave civic pair, 
To disfranchise despair! 
15. Billy — where are you, Billy, I say, come. 
Billy, come home to your best of mothers. 
I’m scared when [ think of them cabreolys, 
They drive so, they’d run over their own sisters and 
brothers. 
Oh, I'd give the whole wide world, if the world was mine, 
To clap my two longing eyes on his face ; 
For he’s my darling of darlings, an’ if he don’t soon come 
back, you’ll see me drop stone dead on the place. 
I only wish I’d got him safe in these two motherly arms, 
and wouldn’t J hug him and kiss him! 
Why, there he is! 


It’s that Billy, as certain as sin !— 


Punch-and-Judy hunting, the young 
wretch. 


9? 


16. ‘¢ Peace, woman, peace !”’ the leader cried, 
Tearing the pale boy from her side, 
And in his ruffian grasp he bore 
His victim to the temple door. 
‘One moment! ” shrieked the mother, ‘t one! 
Will land or gold redeem my son? 
Take heritage, take name, take all, 
3ut leave him free from Russian thrall! ” 
And now before the open door — 
The warrior priest had ordered so 
The enlisting trumpet’s sudden roar 
Rang through the chapel, o’er and o’er, 
Its long reverberating blow, 
So loud and clear, 
It seemed the ear 
Of dusky death must wake and hear. 
While overhead, with wild increase, 
Forgetting its ancient toll of peace, 
The great bell swung as ne’er before; 
It seemed as it would never cease. 
And every word its ardor flung 
From off its jubilant, iron tongue 
Was — 
Hurrah, hurrah for Sheridan! 
Hurrah, hurrah for horse and man! 
And when their statues are placed on high, 
Under the dome of the Union sky, 
The American soldiers’ temple of fame, 
There, with the glorious general’s name, 
Be it said in letters both bold and bright, 
‘‘ Here is the steed that saved the day, 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight.” — 


19. Vell, I don’t dinks mooch of dem dings, und I don’t pe- 
lieve avery dings; but I dells you, somedimes dere is some 
dings in sooch dings as dose dings. Now, de oder night, I sits 
und reads mine newspaper, und mine frau, she speaks und say ; 
‘< Fritz, dere is somedings pad is happen, de dog is howlin’.” 
Und den I gets oop mit mineself, und looks out troo de wines 
on de porch, und dat leetle dog vas shodmpin right oop und 
Und 


den I goes to ped und shleeps, und ven I dreams, I hear dat 


down at de moon dat vas shinin’ so bright as never vas. 


dog howlin’ vorser as ever. Und in de mornin’, ven I gets oop, 


I gets mine newspaper und looks at him, und — vot you dinks, 


dere vas a man died in Philadelphia! 


20. We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; 


In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs.— He 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 


that end, 


most lives 


Life is but as means unto an end ; 


Beginning, mean, and end to all things,— God. 


anthers, 


Methods for the | Schoolroom. 


Waren sharply for tendencies to stooping. 


Just what does the word nation signify to your 


commonwealth? city ? town ? 


» 


pupils? state 4 town- 


ship ? borough ? county ? 

In every grade there should be occasional good 
breathing exercises for the lungs, for lightening the 
mental action, for general health. 

Wuart are the great 
States? England ? 


Brazil ? 


United 


> 


of the 
Germany ? 


industries 


France ? Spain ¢ 
» 


Japan 4 


Russia ? Mexico ? China ? 


WHEN 


yourself 


talk 
with some well-equipped business man of 


upon commercial arithmetic, have a 


your acquaintance. If possible, secure a talk before 
the school upon business matters by a business man. 

War events or men in other nations helped to 
United States Which 


tributed to the discoveries ? to the settlements’? to 


mike the what she is ? con 
her independence “4 


—— --() -——- 


BUSINESS FORMS. 
Receipt. 
Due bill. 
Note, with different endorsements. 
Draft, how to accept; 

how to keep stub. 
Check, with different endorsements. 
Bill of exchange. 
Business letter. 
Superscription of an envelope. 
Cash- book. 
Day-book journal, 
Ledger. 
Bill for goods. 


bill for material and work. 


A STUDY OF THE PANSY.—(IL.) 
BY MARY A. SPEAR. 
HOME WORK. 


Find two flowers having white petals. [Find two 
Find two having yellow petals. 


Find two 


having blue petals. 
Kind two that have more than five petals, 
that have less than five petals. 

The study of the pansy is continued by having a 
When the 


sepals and petals have been removed, the stamens 


review on peduncles, sepals, and petals. 


and pistil remain on the flower stalk, or peduncle. 


Take off the stamens and count them. How 
many ? 

Tell about their color. 

How many parts can you see ? 

The top of the stamen is. the anther, the other part 
is called the filament. 


Look for stamens in other flowers. How many do 


you find in the lily ? 

How many in the pink ? 

You need not count the stamens in the wild rose, 
but say that there are a great many. 

Pass your fingers lightly over the anthers or tops 
of the stamens in the lily. What comes off ? 

This dust is pollen. 

Of what color is the pollen in a pansy ? 

Make a drawing of the separated stamens in the 
pansy. 

Draw or paint the stamens from a lily. Froma 
pink. Make a drawing of a few stamens from a wild 
rose. 

Write about the stamens ina lily and those ina 
pansy. 

Write about the stamens in a pansy and about those 
in a rose, 

Find two flowers having five stamens each. ‘Two 
which have more than five stamens. Find two hav- 


ing stamens with long filaments; and two having 


stamens witu short filaments. Find two having long 


their filaments. Two which have round 


Li k 


look also for pollen of some other color, 


anthers on 


for flowers having yellow pollen ; 


The concluding lesson leads the pupil to notice the 
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centralzpart of the flower within the stamens. This 
is the pistil. ‘The teacher makes a drawing of the 
This is made on the blackboard, 
Write the name ovary at the 


pistil of the pansy. 
that all may see it. 
lower part; style next above; stigma at the top. 
Having taken the stamens from the blossom of the 
pansy, the pistil remains on the peduncle. 

Hold the pistil so as to point to the stigma. 

Show the ovary. 

Find pistils in other flowers, Point to their parts 
and name them. 

Take an old blossom on which the petals are 
withered. Notice its ovary and compare it with the 
ovary of a fresh flower. What of its size? 

Open the ovary of the old flower. What is within ? 

Write about the pistil of the fresh flower and 
about that of the faded flower. 

Observe pistils after the petals of flowers have 
fallen. Try to find out their uses. 





oO 





BOYLE’S LAW. 

AN EXPERIMENT TO PROVE THIS LAW BY THE USE OF A 
SINGLE TUBE FOR PRESSURES BOTH HIGHER AND 
LOWER THAN ONE ATMOSPHERE, 

BY GEORGE 8S, BERRY, JR., 

Roxbury High School, Boston. 

One of the standard experiments performed by 
beginners in physics is to prove the law, discovered 
by Boyle and by Mariotte, that. the volume of a given 
quantity of confined air is inversely proportional to 
the pressure to which it is subjected; in other words, 
that doubling the pressure will halve the volume; 
trebling the pressure will make the volume one-third, 
—and so on. 

The usual way of proving the law is to pour mer- 
cury into a long tube bent up parallel at one end and 
sealed. 
the pressure upon the confined air being, therefore, 
equal to one atmosphere, the addition of more mer- 


Starting with the mercury in both arms even, 


cury poured into the longer arm produces more pres- 
sure, and consequently compresses the confined air. 
If a quantity of mercury equaling the height of the 
barometer column be poured in, the pressure is just 
doubled, and the volume is observed to be one-half of 
its former amount. Since doubling the pressure 
exactly by pouring in mercury is a rather tedious 
process and proves the law for only one case, it is 
customary to find the product of (say) five different 
pressures and the corresponding volumes, the agree- 
ment of the products among themselves proving the 
correctness of the work; for, since the volume de- 
creases in just the same ratio as the pressure increases, 
it follows in any given experiment that the product of 
the pressure and the volume gives a constant number. 

In the ordinary Boyle’s law tube, we start with the 
pressure equal to one atmosphere, and get pressures 
greater than this by the pouring in of mereury. 

Moreover, to quote from the Harvard list of experi- 
ments: “The other form of this investigation, which 
uses pressures of less than one atmosphere, may be 
substituted for that with the bent tube, but it requires 
more mereury.” 

I wish, in this article, to show that the law may be 
proved for pressures both higher and lower than one 
atmosphere, by the use of one piece of apparatus, 
containing only a few ounces of mercury, which has 
neither to be poured nor touched. As shown in the 
cut, AB is a volume of dry air enclosed by a column 
of mercury in a thick barometer tubing of two or 
three millimetres bore, and about one metre long, the 
tube being bent at right angles near the middle. The 
arm containing the confined air is fixed in a horizontal 
position in front of a metric ruler, so that the length 
of the air column, and consequently the volume of 
the air, may be read off upon the scale. 

If, as shown in the figure, we bring the free arm of 
the tube so that the mercury surfaces in both arms 
are at the same level, the confined air column AB is 
prevented from expanding by the atmospheric pres- 
sure then existing in the room, the amount of this 
pressure being ascertained by consulting the height 
of the barometer. The mercury, of course, exerts no 
pressure in either direction. The volume of air con- 


fined at the pressure of this one atmosphere may be 
found upon the scale. 

If, now, the open end of the tube be swung upwards 
to a vertical position CX, the pressure of the atmos- 
phere which tends to confine the column of air AB 
will be assisted by the pressure of the elevated column 
of mercury in the free arm, Whether that column is 
vertical or inclined upwards to any angle, its pressure 
will be obtained by finding the perpendicular distance, 
or height, between the middle points of the two 
mercury surfaces. If a level table be used as base, 
the difference in height of the two mercury surfaces 
van be easily ascertained. 

As a result of this increased pressure, the air col- 
umn is forced toa smaller volume. The total pressure 
upon the confined air is now equal to the height of 
the barometer, plus the height of the mercury column, 
obtained as shown above. It will be noticed that we 
thus add pressure to that originally existing, by rais- 
ing an arm containing a mercury column, instead of 
by pouring in mercury. 

If we bring the two mercury columns back to a 
level, the pressure will be lowered to one atmosphere 
again, and the volume of air will expand to its orig- 
inal length. If, now, we swing the free arm, not up- 
wards but downwards, it is plain that we reduce the 
pressure upon the confined air, and this reduction 














made in the laboratory have been tried with wni- 


form success. To give an idea of the experiments a; 


done by us, let me present in detail the work of one 


student : — 
1st case. Mercury columns horizontal, and confined 
air under a pressure of one atmosphere. 


2d case. Free arm raised vertically, and air under 
’ 


the highest pressure obtainable with the tube. 

3d case. Arm lowered until mercury was nearly 
ready to run out, the air being under lowest pressure 
allowable with tube. 

4th case. Tube raised obliquely upwards; pressure 
somewhat more than one atmosphere. 

5th case. Tube lowered obliquely downwards; pres- 
sure somewhat less than one atmosphere. 

The measures of the following experiment are all 
taken in centimetres : — 


Barometer Mercury Total 


pressure. pressure. pressure. Volume. wer. 
1St.0 00 cee vvecee 75.20 75.20 25.21 1895.79 
Bd. cocee bebe ove eo 19.09 94.29 20.07 1896.40 
Bd voce cocsceocse 75.20 —32.24 44.96 42.25 1899.56 
Athecce vice cesses 75.20 11.30 86.50 21.85 1890.02 
Bes cce 6000 inves 75.20 —10.03 65.17 29.13 1897.40 


6th case. By doubling a certain pressure to ascer- 
tain if the volume is halved. 

The lower pressure and its corresponding volume 
may be taken from case 3 above. There P was 44.96, 
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permits the confined air to expand as long as the tube 
is lowered, or until it hangs vertically downwards. 

We have now no elevated column of mercury aid- 
ing the atmosphere by its pressure upon the confined 
air; but, on the other hand, the atmosphere is obliged 
to support this mercury column inclining downwards 
before it can exert pressure upon the volume of air. 
Hence, whenever the free arm is inclined to any 
angle below the horizontal, the pressure upon the air 
column AB will be less than one atmosphere. The 
total pressure depends on the distance to which the 
end of the column is lowered, and is equal to one 
atmosphere minus the perpendicular heights between 
the two mercury surfaces, measurements being taken 
as before with the table as base. 

In using this apparatus for the proving of Boyle’s 
law, it will be seen that we may obtain pressures 
equal to one atmosphere, and pressures both higher 
and lower. We may obtain any pressure desired, 
within the limits of the tube, by simply revolving the 
arm; and these pressures may be obtained in any 
order, alternately higher and lower than one atmos- 


phere, if desired, or in any succession whatsoever. 
About twenty pupils of the Roxbury high school 
during the past few weeks have performed satis. 
factory experiments with this apparatus, many of 
these pupils having been unable to obtain passable 
results by the usual method. Six or seven tubes 

















and V 42.25. Double 44.96 is 89.92. Swing the 
tube upwards until the required pressure is attained. 
Volume reads 21.08, which is very close to one-half 
of 42.25, or 21.125. 

In obtaining the required pressure of 89.92, there 
is needed from the mereury column a pressure of 
14.72 in addition to the atmospheric pressure ; 
75.20 + 14.72 = 89.92. Now, if the surface B is 
48.18 centimetres above the table, the pressure 89.92 
may be obtained by raising surface D 48.18 +- 14.72 
= 62.90 centimetres above the table. 

Surface D may be placed at any required height 
above the base by means of a stand having an inclined 
arm. If D is rested on the arm a little lower than 
the desired position, by sliding the stand we may 
quickly raise the arm to the required point. The 
ease with which the mercury columns in this tube 
may be made level, or the column placed at any re- 
quired height or “depth,” as in cases No. 1 and No. 
6 above, is pleasing when compared with the process 
of attaining the sare results with the ordinary Boyle’s 
law tube. 

The results quoted above are by no means the most 
accurate of those that were obtained, some of which 
were 1,443, 1,446, 1,446, 1,445, 1,443; 1,640, 1,643, 
1,642, 1,640; 2,036, 2,037, 20.37, 2,038. 

As a matter of comparison, I directed two pupils 
on the same day to perform the experiment by the 
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old and by the new method. In both cases, the 
results were the more accurate when obtained by use 
of the apparatus described in this article. 

The dimensions of the tubes used may vary quite 
widely. Ours have so made as to have the 
vertical column of mercury stand from ten centi- 
metres to thirty centimetres high, and the correspond- 
ing air column to measure from nine centimetres to 
twenty-five centimetres in length. 

From the results attained at our school, I am con- 
fident that this apparatus will have great value, both 
when used in the laboratory and when employed in 
the classroom to illustrate more clearly than hereto- 
fore possible the general relations of pressure and 
volume in gases, 


been 


A FAMILIAR TYPE. 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


to mind. Fragrant 
white locust blossoms, bright golden clusters of labur- 
num, the pea or bean from the garden, the delicate 
sweet pea, or dainty, cheery little cytisus from the 
greenhouse —any one of these will well illustrate 
the type we are to consider, the butterfly-flower. 
But let us take instead the beautiful climber, the 
Chinese wistaria, that late in May festoons many a 
piazza with its graceful clusters of purple blossoms. 
Let us open a bud. 

Rising from the purple cup of the calyx is a single 
broad petal, the standard (Fig. 1, s), which enfolds 
all the rest of the 
Within 
two more petals, the wings 
of our butterfly, (Fig. 1, w) 
lightly by their 


Half a dozen flowers come 


flower. 


the standard are 


cohering 
upper edges above the two 
remaining and more closely 
united petals, which form 
the keel (Fig. 1, &). In the 
embrace these last two 
is the slender white tube of 


of 





stamens as bodyguard to the 
the 
centre of the One 
separate stamen stands by itself like a sentinel at the 
entrance of the tube, entirely disconnected from all 
its fellows, or in botanical language the stamens are 
diadelphous, in two brotherhoods. The style is bent 
nearly at right angles to the ovary, so as to bring the 
little knob of a stigma at its tip well away from the 
full anthers, which have not yet discharged their 
pollen (Fig. 2). The stigma is further guarded by 
aring of hairs encircling it completely (Fig. 3), but 
so light and delicate are they that they can hardly 
be of much use, one would think, in keeping off the 


Fig. 1. Flower of Cytisus Can- 
criensis, the genista of the flor- . ar 
ists,twice natural size: s,stand- Single green pistil at 
ard; w, wings; k, keel. : ; 


flower. 


pollen. 
What is the meaning of this very irregular corolla 
and the united stamens? We turn to the open 


flower to see whether that will help us. 
Near the base of the standard is a large 
white spot with its yellow centre just 
above the notch that fits closely around 
the base of the stamen tube. Draw back 
the standard, and in the hollow where its 
claw is inserted upon the calyx find a tiny 
drop of transparent nectar. But there is 
another way to reach the honey. With 
the flower in its natural position on the 
drooping stem place a pencil on the upper 
the keel, and pressing gently 
downward see that the keel 





Fig. 2. Mag 
nified tube of 
stamens and 
pistil of Wis- 
taria Chi- 
nensis, the 
species com 
monly plant 


eave 


of 
is lowered 


ed, from a 
' A Pa 
enough to allow you to push the point of Pus, nearly 
the pencil in toward the nectar. It is in Pe" 


this way that the bee reaches the honey, by alighting 
on the keel and pressing this and the tube of stamens 
down with its weight, then inserting its proboscis in 
the little hollow thus brought to view at the foot of 
the standard. 

B! yotice how stamens and stigma behave mean- 
While. They have all brushed against the under side 
of the bee’s abdomen, but the style, which in nearly 
all the flowers I have examined projects beyond the 
stamens, will usually be first to come in contact with 





it, and thus will receive the pollen from another 
flower, after which the anthers will dust the bee’s 
body with a fresh supply. We discover that the 
round knob of the stigma is covered with a sticky 
substance and that the comparative rigidity of the 
style enables it to withstand a degree of pressure that 
will force the pollen grains well into this gelatinous 
mass. Though it is by no means impossible for this 
flower to be self-fertilized, yet here is evidently a 
simple and effective arrangement. for cross-pollina- 
tion. 

If the cytisus, so common in the greenhouses in 
early spring, is studied in place of wistaria as the 
type, we shall find the same parts and arrangement, 
except that a// the their filaments 
united in a tube, and hence are called mona- 


( delphous, in one brotherhood. 
pr 


stamens have 

Sut the con- 

On 
each wing is a hollow that fits over a pouch 
on each keel petal, so that both are depressed 

4 a together when a bee alights on the keel. 

= e 
magnified [he 
stigma of 


Wistaria 
Chinensis, 


trivances for aiding fertilization vary. 


anthers and style at first move slightly 
downward with the keel, then spring upward 
with a jerk that sends the pollen flying out. 
It is said that some of the pollen always strikes 
the stigma, thus ensuring self-fertilization, and I 
have found no record of its cross-fertilization, still 
one cannot help believing that part of the pollen 
grains must strike the body of the insect 
carried to another flower. 


and be 

Many persons who do not know the cytisus by its proper 
name are familiar with it as the genista, this being the name 
by which the florists usually know it. The true genista is the 
woad-waxen imported from Europe to our Essex hillsides, but 
never so far as I know brought under cultivation. 

The flower of the common garden bean shows in 
its coiled keel another interesting modification and 
one easily observed, but has been so well described 
by Dr. Gray in his Structural Botany that I need 
only refer to it here. 

These few illustrations are enough to show that 
along with substantial adherence to the type of this 
strongly marked order of Legunienosae, there is 
abundant the 
subjects for comparative study. 


variation, making plants attractive 
Another paper will 
describe a marked deviation from the type, though 
still within the limits of the same order. 


————- ()- - > 


STIONS FOR A HIGH 
LIBRARY. — (I1.) 


SUGGE SCHOOL 

I notice in a recent issue of your valued paper a list 
of books for grammar school libraries, which I consider 
a valuable list and one that will prove a blessing to 
many schools, Now I want a similar list for high 
schools. I think that too much care cannot be given 
to the proper selection of books for our school libraries, 
and that'a list of the above description would be of 
great value to many schools. Personally, I would 
like a list made especially with regard to the classical 
Can you give me such a list ? 


J. 


departinent. 


H. B, 


History of the United States. George Bancroft. 
History of the People of the United States. John B McMaster. 
History of the Formation of the Constitution of ‘the United 
States. 
Two Spies. Benson J. Lossing. 
History of the United States Navy. 
History of England in the XVIII. Century. 
Rise and Progress of the English Constitution. 
Pictures from Roman Life and Story. A. H. Church. 
Life of the Greeks and Romans. Guhl and Konen. 
Short History of the Crusades. J. 1. Mombert. 
Louis Heilprin. 


George Bancroft. 


Edgar 8S. Maclay. 
W. E. H. Lecky. 
Kk. S. Creasy. 


Historical Reference Book. 
Cyclopedia of American Biography. Appleton’s. 

Life of Lincoln. W. H. Herndon and Jesse W. Weik. 
Great Commanders Series {11 volumes) : 
Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. 
General O. O. U.S.A. 


Admiral Farragut. 
General Taylor. Howard, 
Parton. 


Y. 


General Jackson, James 


General Greene. Captain F. Greene. 


General Johnston. 


Robert M. Hughes. 

Henry Coppee, LL.D. 
General Marcus J. Wright. 
General Bradley T. Johnson. 
General Fitzhugh Lee. 
General Francis A. Walker. 
General Henry E. Davies. 


General Thomas. 
General Scott. 
General Washington. 
General Lee. 
General Hancock. 
General Sheridan. 


Lives of the Presidents. John Fiske and Others. 
Life and Letters. Francis Darwin. 

Natural Philosophy. A. P. Deschanel. 

Popular Astronomy. Camille Flammarion. 

Other Worlds than Ours. R. A. Proctor. 
Anthropology. Edward B. Tylor. 
Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria. 
Schools and Masters of Painting. 
Schools and Masters of Sculpture. 
China. J. H. Wilson. 

Study of Mexico. David A. Wells. 

South America. Frank Vincent. 

Central America. Frank Vincent. 

Africa. Frank Vincent. 

Familiar Flowers of the Fields and Garden. 
Camp-Fires of a Naturalist. 


G. Maspera. 
A. G. Radcliffe. 
A. G. Radcliffe. 


F. C. Matthews. 
Edwards. 
G. H. 


Clarence E. 

Half-Hours with Greek and Latin Authors. 
and W.S. Johnston. 

Classical Writers. 


Jennings 


Edited by John Richard Green: — 


Milton. Stopford A. Brook. 
Euripides. J. P. Mahaffy. 
Vergil. H. Nettleship. 
Sophocles. Lewis Campbell. 
Livy. W. W. Capes. 


S. H. Butcher. 
George P. Grinnell. 
G. Frederick Wright. 
Natural Resources of the United States. J. H. Patton. 
Forms of Water, in Clouds and Rivers, Ice and Glaciers. 
Tyndall. 
Handbook of Birds 


Chapman. 
Outlines of Psychology. James Sully. 
City Government in the United States. 
Degeneration. Max Nordau. 

United States of America. Nathaniel S. D. Shaler. 
Wages and Capital. F. W. Taussig. 
Stratford Shakespeare. (6 volumes.) 
Life of Napoleon. Baron De Meneval. 
Elements of Geology. Joseph Le Conte. 
What is Electricicity. John Trowbridge. 
Naturalist’s Voyage Around the World. 
The Verbalist. Alfred Ayres. 

The Orthoepist. Alfred Ayres. 
Dictionary of Terms, Phrases, and (Quotations. 

Smith. 

History of Civilization in Europe. Guizot. 
Story of the Stars. G. F. Chambers. 

Story of Primitive Man. E. Clodd. 

Story of the Plants. Grant Allen. 

Story ofthe Earth. H. G. Seeley. 

Story of the Solar System. G. F. Chambers. 
Story of a Piece of Coal. Edward A. Martin. 
Philosophy of Education. Johann K. F. Rosenkranz. 
History of Education. F. V. N. Painter. 

Memory. David Kay. 

Education in the United States. R. G. Boone. 
Principles and Practice of Teaching. James Johonnot. 
Pestalozzi. Roger De Guimps. 

Rousseau’s Emile. W. H. Payne. 

Education of the Greek People. Thomas Davidson, 
Psychology of Number. McLellan and Dewey. 
Physiography. Thomas H. Huxley. 

Practical Hints for Teachers. George lowland. 
How to Teach and Study History. B. A. Hinsdale. 
Educational Reformers. Robert H. Quick. 

Outlines of Psychology. James Sully. 

Greece in the Times of Homer. TT. T. Timayenis. 

A History of Greek and Roman Classical Literature. 

Louage. 

History of Ancient Civilization. 


Demosthenes. 
Story of the Indian. 
Greenland Ice Fields. 


John 


of Eastern North America. Frank M. 


A. R. Conkling. 


Charles Darwin. 


H. Perey 


Knight’s Edition. 


Rev. 
Rev. J. Verschoyle. 
ACROSTICS. 

If a class have been studying and have become 
familiar with the American poets, let them make 
acrostics from their poems, as Longfellow : — 

Ladder of St. Augustine. 

Outre Mer. 

Night, Voices of the 

Golden Legend. 

Footsteps of Angels. 

Evangeline. 

Luck of Edenhall. 

Lamentation of Hiawatha, 

Old Clock on the Stairs. 

Wayside Inn, Tales of a 

The entire name is often taken. An acrostic® of 
‘ving’s works might be: — 

Ichabod Crane. 

Rambles Abroad. 
Voyages of Christopher Columbus. 
Irving’s Sketch Book. 
Newstead Abbey. 
Goldsmith, Life of 
Whittier, as: — 

War Times. 

Home Ballads. 
Invocation. 

Tent on the Beach. 

The Stranger in Lowell. 
Italy. 

Expediency and Justice. 


Revelation. — School Journal, 
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Ir begins to look like a three-years’ course for 


Harvard. 
of Greater New York was an 


Mr. JouN JASPER 


easy winner, 15 to 6. 


Tur police of Germany arrest and lock up every 
boy found smoking upon the street. 


Tue Buffalo people invite the teachers to bring 
their bicycles and stay all summer. Nothing half- 


hearted about that. 


Iv is of great importance that every teacher study 
every one of the pupils so far as to determine how 
the child may be better aided in his work. 


Harvard received more free 
advertising on Memorial Day and for the week pre- 
vious than any other man in America, and the G. A. 
R. did it for him without charge. 


PresIDENT Extot of 


He should with- 
draw his charge that they are after money, 

Ture Wickersham pedagogical library is now an 
in the state 
The 


teachers have raised more than $1,100, which will 


9) 


accomplished fact, a “'Teacher’s Alcove 
library having been set apart for this purpose. 


be expended in professional works ; and many pub- 
lishers will contribute freely of their own pedagogi- 
cal books. 

GREATER New York asserts itself educationally 
On Saturday the teachers of New York 


city and the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association unite in 


this week. 


L., a beau- 
The 
by the steamer Grand 


their annual excursion to Locust Grove, L. 
tiful pienie ground forty miles up the sound. 
of New York 
Republic, the Brooklyn 


go 


teachers 
teachers by the General 
Slocum. This will be such a “ picnic” as has never 
been seen hitherto. 


Dr. Daniet LB. HAGAR, for 
of the Silem (Mass.) normal school 


many years principal 
, has resigned, to 
take effect at the close of this term. Dr. Hagar was 


elected to this position in 1865,{making more than 


thirty years of active service, during which time he 
has had the privilege of declining the state superin- 
tendency of Rhode Island, a supervisorship in Boston, 
and superintendencies of four Massachusetts cities. 
Dr. Hagar was born April 22, 1820; graduated at 
Union College, New York city, class of 743, on which 
occasion he was commencement orator. His alma 
mater gave him the degree of Ph.D. in ’71. After 
graduation, he taught in academies at Schuylerville, 
Kingston, Canajoharie, and Norwich, all of New 
York. He was superintendent of schools two years 
at Canajoharie. In 1849 he became principal of the 
Eliot high school, Jamaica Plain, where he remained 
sixteen years, and from which place he was called to 
Salem in ’65. He was on the Salem board 
from ’66 to’75. He was president of Montgomery 
County Association in New York, Norfolk County 
Association for two years (’53 and ’54), Massachusetts 
State Association three years (’56-’58), American 
Institute of Instruction (’60-’61), American Normal 
Association (58), National Educational Association 
(’71), National Council (’85-’86). He was editor of 
the Massachusetts Teacher from ’52—56 and ’65-70. 
He has been president of the Y. M. C. A. of Salem, a 
leader in Protestant Episcopal church councils, has 
Salem 


school 


received almost honor which could 
bestow, and in 1884 was made a United States presi- 
dential elector by the Republican party of the state. 


His children, of whom there are seven, are prominent 


every 


citizens East and West. 





DESERVED PROMOTION. 


The promotion of Mr. J. A. Green to the manage- 


ment of the American Book Company, the largest 
school book house in the world, is an honor of no 
light magnitude. Mr. Green is a young man with no 
Napoleonic record, with no large inherited fortune, 
with no historic commercial name, with no special 
“pull,” such as often places a man in power. 

There is no business interest in the United States, 
— railroad, manufacturing, telegraphic, telephonic, or 
mining —that requires greater business energy, wis- 
dom, and tact than to be at the head of such an estab- 
lishment. The capital required is far into the mil- 
lions, the army of employees is scattered through 
every section of this land; everyone of a large num- 
ber of representatives has in his keeping interests 
that signify large profits or losses, 

The commodity is not a product of the earth, as is 
silver and oil, or of the field and the refinery, as in 
the case of sugar, nor does it harness and drive steam 
or electricity. It harnesses human minds into books 
for the express purpose of transporting the civiliza- 
tion of to-day into the life and thought of to-morrow, 
so that it shall be enriched and ennobled by the trans- 
It is a business that have the conti- 
dence of the greatest of university men, the highest 
efficient administrators, the 
most talented instructors, and the most brilliant edu- 


ference. must 


specialists, the most 


eators. It must deal with a quarter of a million of 
elected officers from the most antiquated corner of 
> , . : w< ; P ° 
Podunk to the most rattling hustlers of Boomville. 
In all this, publishers meet competition more intense 
than in any other line of business. It is nota ques- 
tion sim phy of who ean produce the best goods or sell 
an article at the least price, but rather a question of 
prestige, of taste, of 
There with 


ample capital, with the sharpest minds, with trained 


friendship, of indescribable 


forces. are many publishing houses 
agents, with popular lists, with local advantages. into 
competition with whom a leading house must 


be brought. 


ever 


It is to the leadership of such a house that Mr 


Green has come through steady advancement, It 
seems but yesterday that he left teaching, and, in a 
humble way, entered the ranks of the publishers 


There has been no brilliant dash for any voal, but he 


set for himself a pace, and by industry, energy, good 
. oJ9 dS 


judgment of men and measures in the every-day 
walks of life and in emergencies, has advanced to hi: 
present 


position, than whieh there is none 


more 
honorable or eminent in the business world of Amer- 
ica to-day, 





MR. JASPER’S RE-ELECTION. 


sy a vote of thirteen to six, Mr. John Jasper has 
been elected superintendent of Greater New York, 4 
victory of which he may well be proud, coming as it 
does at this time and over forces that combined some 
of the highest-toned citizens and some of the most 
despicable of tacticians of the city. The gilt-edged 


reformers and men who out-Tammany Tammany 
joined forces in this campaign, and, under such con- 


ditions, no one could safely prophesy the result. The 
reélection of Mr. Jasper, under all the circumstances, 
is a distinct victory for the better educational forces 
of New York, and a decided rebuke ta unprincipled 
pretenders. 

On the other hand, it is a disappointment to many 
earnest, intelligent, devoted men and women, who 
sincerely desire the modernizing of the school admin- 
lead of some man who, though 
be 


closely in touch with modern methods of instruction. 


istration under the 
less efficient as an administrator, would mor 

The reformers and intriguers selected as their can- 
didate Charles B. Gilbert of St. Paul, who has proven 
himself a good administrator and an exceptionally 
strong man in applying successfully modern educa- 
This 


+ 


tional ideas to the daily work of the schools. 
choice was eminently satisfactory, quite in contra 
with the original plan of the intriguers. 

Mr. Jasper gained steadily through the canvas. 
He has attended strictly to business through all tli 
years of his service, and has been well known to thie 
teachers and all others connected with the depart 
ment; but he has not manifested much respect for 
“ educators,’— for which he may be forgiven, in view 
of some specimens he has had close at hand,— and 
This has 


His is by far the most distinguished 


has not been known in professional circles. 
been a mistake. 
educational position in the land, if we except the 
United States commissionership of education, and Mr. 
Jasper owes it to himself and to his position that li 
identify himself with the leaders among school men. 
If he would do this, he would not only heighten his 
influence, but would help to suppress some undesira- 
ble elements, whose activity has kept men lke him- 
self from identification with the “ professional ” sic 


of school work. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Ir is significant of the upheaval of parties this 
year, in consequence of differences over the silver 
that the at 
Pittsburg should have split upon the question, after 


issue, national Prohibition convention 
the free-silver element had come within forty votes ol 
getting a free-silver plank into the platform. Ameri- 
cans coin political epithets readily, and the terms 
‘“broad-gaugers,” to designate those delegates who 
were anxious to incorporate a variety of issues, and 
free silver in particular, into the platform, and “nar 
row-gaugers,” to describe those who wanted to limit 
the platform to the one issue of prohibition, were 
good illustrations of apt characterization. In the 
first test vote the “broad-gaugers’’ seemed to be in 
the majority, but when the direct question came on a 
free-silver plank, it was defeated amid intense excite- 
ment. Subsequently, a one-plank platform, devoted 
to prohibition, was adopted, supplemented by a decla- 
ration in favor of woman suffrage, which was voted 
on separately, and not made a part of the platform. 
Joshua Levering, a well-to-do and philanthropic mer- 
chant of Baltimore, was nominated for president, and 
Hale Johnson of Illinois for vice-president. Abo 
200 of the disappointed free-silver delegates met 
hall 
convention, as a “ National ” party, which nominated 
C. EK. Bentley of Nebraska for president and J. H. 
Southgate of North Carolina for vice-president, and 
appointed a committee to negotiate with dissatistiec 
elements in other parties. 


afterward in another and organized a bolting 


K * * 


+ 
| 


POLITICAL interest chiefly centres now upon 
struggle between the free-silver and the anti-silve 
forces in the Demoeratie party for the control of t 
In the states territorl 


I . . 
C hicago convention. and 
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which have thus far chosen their delegates the free- 
silver representatives number 202, the anti-silver, 180, 
A fair estimate of the states which are yet to act adds 
278 to the free-silver column, and 174 to that of the 
opponents of silver, and leaves 84 in doubt. This 
vives a total of 480 for free silver, and 354 against, a 
majority of 126 for free silver among the delegates 
whose position is not in doubt. This would give a 
free-silver majority of 42, even if all the 84 delegates 
classed as doubtful were added to the anti-silver 
column. But the problem is complicated by a factor 
which precludes exact calculation ; namely, the dis- 
position which may be made of contested elections. 
In Illinois, for example, the free-silver element of the 
party is in absolute control, and in the convention at 
Peoria the sound-money nien will be outnumbered 
about twenty to one. Recognizing the hopelessness 
of making any effort within the organization, the 
anti-silver Democrats of Illinois will hold separate pri- 
maries and a separate state convention. Here will 
be forty-eight seats in contest from a single state. 
From Nebraska, also, there will go two complete 
state delegations, whose claims will have to be 
decided. The anti-silver forces have a majority in 
the national committee, and it has been intimated 
that the committee will use its power to shut out 
enough free-silver delegates to give the control of the 
convention to the anti-silver men. 
which has obvious perils. 


But that is a plan 


* * * 

of the United States has 
adjourned until fall; but before adjournment, it an 
nounced decisions in two important cases. One of 
these related to the payment of the sugar bounties, 
authorized by the McKinley act, and provided for by 
a special appropriation in the sundry civil bill, passed 
by congress in March, 1895, but “held up” by Con- 
troller Bowler of the treasury, on the ground that the 


THE supreme court 


The decision 
of the supreme court requires the payment of the 
bounties, on the ground that congress had a clear 
right to make appropriations for what it considered 
to be just claims against the government. As to the 
constitutionality of the provisions in the McKinley 
act, the court expressly reserves its opinion, on the 
ground that that has nothing to do with the validity 
The decision 


act of congress was unconstitutional. 


of the appropriation made by congress. 
of the court amounts to a warrant for the immediate 
distribution of something more than $5,000,000, and 
will increase the deficit by that sum. But $5,000,000 
more or less in such a deficit as we have been accu- 
mulating during the past three years is not an 
appreciable item. 
* * * 

THE other decision relates to a matter of wider 
interest. This is the case of the captain and mates 
of the steamer Horsa, Phila- 
delphia for violating the neutrality laws by trans- 
porting a filibustering expedition to Cuba. It 
admitted by the defense in this case that the Horsa, 
which sailed from Philadelphia for a Jamaican port 
last November, took on board off Barnegat, more than 
a league at sea, a party of Cubans and a number of 
boxes of freight; that on the way the boxes were 
opened by the passengers, and were found to contain 
weapons; and that: off the coast of Cuba the men dis- 
embarked with their freight. But the men, when 
they came on board off Barnegat, were unarmed and 
ununiformed, and had no appearance of military 
It was therefore contended by the 
military 


who were convicted at 


is 


organization. 
defense that they did not 
expedition of the kind prohibited by the neutrality 
aws. The district judge, however, ruled that it was 
\ military expedition, and the supreme court sustains 
The sentence imposed upon the 


constitute a 


him in this ruling. 
captain is affirmed; but a new trial is ordered for the 
mates, for the reason that they acted in a subordinate 
capacity, and it was not made clear that they knew 
what the voyage was for. The decision of the dis 
trict court at Philadelphia in the Horsa case, and 
that of the district court at New York in the Ber- 
nuda ease, were opposed to each other. The decision 
of the supreme court will control all future decisions 


of lower courts, and will impose a cheek upon fili- 


bustering ventures. The usual filibustering device, 
however, of sending out men in one vessel and arms 
in another, and bringing them together somewhere at 
sea, will make conviction difficult, except where, as 
in the case of the Horsa, there is a Spanish spy on 
board. 

* * * 

Tue insurrection which has broken out in the 
island of Crete is the culmination of troubles that have 
been brewing for months, if not for years. It is 
thirty years since the memorable insurrection in 
Crete, which was carried on with so much determina- 
tion that, although it was, in a manner, suppressed by 
the Turkish government, it had substantial fruit in 
the Pact, or constitution of Habepa, which gave the 
Cretans a deliberative assembly, with a preponderance 
of Christian members. But in 1889 the Porte with- 
held some of the most important privileges thus con- 
ceded, and the pursuance of this policy, together with 
rigorous taxation and the diversion to Mahometan 
uses of money designed for general benevolences, 
have irritated the Christian population. The situa- 
tion is unique in the fact that the Christians heavily 
outnumber the Turks upon the island, and in the 
desultory fighting which has taken place during the 
past six months they have often been the aggressors. 
It isin the cities, and especially at Canea and Retimo, 
where the Turks are most numerous, that the Turk- 
ish soldiers have been emulating their comrades in 
Asia Minor in murdering and pillaging the Christians. 
The appeal which the Cretans have made to Greece 
for aid, and the fact that attaches of‘ foreign con- 
among the victims of Turkish 
violence, help to make the situation a menace inter- 
nationally. Whether the revolt will spend itself in 
futile bloodshed, or whether it will extend until it 
reaches serious proportions, can scarcely be predicted 


sulates have been 


with any assurance. 








BOSTON JOTTINGS. 





May was a great month for educational Boston this year. The 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the English high school has been 
the event of the month. Representatives of the early classes, 
many of them men of national reputation, lined up and paraded 
the streets, leading a long line of youthful fellows, recent 
Each class had its own ‘‘class yell,” in which it 
indulged on every occasion. They were, in the heartiest sense, 
‘boys again.” At one point, the ‘‘ old fellows ’ espied among 
the reviewers a teacher of their time, and they seized him and 
bore him off in triumph. The banquet, with reminiscences, and 
the dancing which followed, made a brilliant close of the day’s 

It was a great event in the public school history of 
Rarely does a college have a more representative 


graduates. 


festivities. 
the city. 
body to celebrate any anniversary, and the Boston Latin school, 
with its classic flavor, would hardly have called together more 
of the solid men of Boston. It was a surprise to many to see 
the proportion of prosperous business men marching as English 
high school men. 


The dedication of the new Medford high school building was 


an event of much interest to that city. Medford has had good 


schools, but without as elaborate an equipment as some cities 
enjoy. Now she has made a departure in good earnest. Her 
new superintendent, Charles H. Morss, has enlivened every- 
thing and everybody, and the new high schoolhouse has every 
modern appointment, even to the point of luxury, in education. 
The most noticeable feature of the new building is the art 
adornment. Pictures everywhere,—a perfect gallery of art 
from public appropriation and private beneficence. 

The annual school military parade was a great event. The 
boy soldiers marched like professional cadets, while thousands 
of admiring maidens waved their dainty white lace kerchiefs in 
testimony of their admiration,— or affection. The Boston boys 
give good cause for parental pride. 

The schools have had public weeks rather than days this 
year, and it requires a week of exhibition to present in appro- 
priate setting the needlework in its beauty, the sloyd in its 
variety, the cooking with its snowy bread, fluffy pudding, and 
well-browned beans. All this, in addition to the old-time work 

now so beautifully exhibited in papers, diagrams, charts, and 
maps —in number, geography, language, etc. The Boston 
schools are in first-class condition, as a whole, the work never 
being so even and progressive as it is at present. 

Cambridge principals have made a vigorous effort to secure 
an advance in salary for themselves and some grades of 
teachers; but the school board, though thoroughly sympathetic 
and appreciative of their work, thought it unwise to vote any 
increase in salaries this year. 

The Somerville school board has been much chaffed because 
of its vote, upon the motion of a Boston master, that every 
teacher who accepts an a»pointment must contract not to resign 
during the year, unless for professional promotion, illness, or 
This is interpreted as binding the 


other unavoidable cause. 
The comments of the 


women not to resign to get married. 
press are highly amusing. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


BETHLEHEM. 


1. Addresses of welcome: (@) 
On behalf of the state, Governor Charles A. Busiel. (%) On 
behalf of the teachers, Superintendent Fred Gowing. 2. ‘*The 
Real and the Ideal in Education”: James MacAlister, LL. D., 
president of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


Friday, July 10. ‘*The Physical Conditions of School Life” : 
(a) ‘*School Architecture”: Henry W. Hartwell, Boston. (6) 
‘* Heating and Ventilation of School Buildings”: S. Homer 
Woodbridge, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. (c) ‘*The 
Hygiene of Instruction”: Edward M. Hartwell, Ph. D., M.D., 
Boston. (d) ‘ Interior Decoration of School Buildings” : 
Walter Gilman Page, artist, Boston. Discussion opened by 
Superintendent Orsamus B. Bruce, Lynn. 


Thursday Evening, Jyly 9. 


Evening. 1. ‘‘ A Reform in Weights and Measures”: T. C. 
Mendenhall, Ph. D., LL. D., president of Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. 2. ‘‘The Claims of Modern Life in Education” : 
William T. Sedgwick, Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Saturday, July 11. 1. ‘‘Some New Educational Problems” : 
George I. Aldrich, superintendent of schools, Newton. Dis- 
cussion opened by Superintendent Thomas M. Balliet, Ph. D., 
Springfield. 2. ‘The Rural School Problem”: (a) ‘‘ Close 
Supervision,” Superintendent Mason S. Stone, Vermont. (0) 
‘* Training of Teachers,’ Superintendent W. W. Stetson, Maine. 
Discussion, Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, Rhode Island; C. C. 
Rounds, Ph.D., Plymouth, N. H.; Superintendent Fred. Gow- 
ing, New Hampshire. 


Saturday Evening. ‘The College and the Public High 
School”: John Tetlow, D. Sc., Boston; President Elmer H. 
Capen, D.D., Tufts College. 


Monday, July 13. 1. **A Study of American Normal 
Schools”; Fred W. Atkinson, Ph.D., Springfield. Discussion 
opened by Charles C. Ramsey, Fall River. 2. ‘* Nature-Study 


and Science”: Superintendent T. W. Harris, Ph.D., Keene. 
Discussion opened by A. L. Lane, Waterville, Me. 3. “ The 
Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools”: Walter Ballou 


Jacobs, Brown University. Discussion opened by Superintend- 
ent Samuel T. Dutton, Brookline. 

‘©The Manual Training High School 
Ira N. Hollis, Har- 


Monday Evening. 1. 
in its Relation to Preparation for College” : 
vard University. 2. ‘‘The .Esthetic Element in Education”: 
Frank A. Hill, Lit.I)., secretary of the board of education, 
Massachusetts; Albert E. Winship, editor of the JourNAL or 
EDUCATION. 








KE. A.— BUFFALO MEETING. 
JULY 7-10, 


N 
AY. 


L896, 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


- Boston to Niagara Falls and return, Boston & Albany 
Soston to Niagara Falls and return, Fitchburg 


limit going July 4, 5, and 6, returning until 


Rates. 
R. R., $12.65; 
R. R., $12.15; 
July 31. 

All trains have elegant Wagner drawing-room sleeping cars and 
day coaches, except the 4.00 o’clock train returning via the 
Boston & Albany, which has Wagner sleeping cars to Boston ; 
no day coach. 


Train Schedules. Boston § Albany R. R. 


Leave Boston, 8.30 a.m. 10.30 a.m, 3.00 p.m. 7.15 p.m. 
‘“ Worcester, 9.45 a.m. 11.42 a.m. 4.12 p.m. 8.35 p.m. 
‘© Springfield, 11.28 a.m. 1.14 p.m. 6.05 p.m. 10.15 p.m 
Arrive Buffalo, 11.15 p.m. 12.30 a.m. 6.15 a.m. 12.15 p.m, 


Returning. 


*Buffalo, 7.24a.m. 8.05 a.m. 4.00p.m. 6.50p.m 1.20 a.m. 
+Springfield, 6.21p.m. 8.34 p.m. 5.00 a.m. 7.33 a.m.12.10 p.m. 
+Worcester, 7.53 p.m. 10.18 p.m. 6,30 a.m. 9.32 a.m. 1.47 p.m. 
+Boston, 9.05 p.m. 11.35 p.m. 7.45a.m. 10.45 a.m. 3.00 p.m. 


* Leave. t Arrive. 

Monday, July 6, on trains leaving Boston 8.30 a.m. and 10.30 
a.m. elegant day coaches will run through on each train to 
Buffalo, also from Providence, in charge of an experienced 
conductor. Returning, Providence passengers desiring to avail 
themselves of a through day train can leave Buffalo 7.24 a.m., 
arriving in Worcester 8.35 p.m., and reaching Providence 
10.10 p-m. 


Fitchburg R. R. Trarn Schedules. 


Leave Boston,..--.+eeeeeeeseeees 3.00 p.m. 7.00 p.m, 
Arrive Buffalo,...----+eeeceeeees 6.10 a.m. 12.25 noon. 
Returning. 

Leave Buffalo,.......-cececececes 6.20 a.m. 6.45 p.m, 
Arrive Boston, -----+-+++eeee eee! 8.55 p.m. 10.20 a.m. 


For railroad tickets, drawing-room and sleeping car accomo- 
dations via the Boston & Albany apply to: — 
Raymonp & Wuircome, 
296 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
J. L. Wuirte, Agt. B. & A. R.R., 
366 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
Boston & ALBANY RAILROAD STATION, 
Kneeland street, Boston, Mass. 
O. F. Rawson, 
391 Main street, Worcester, Mass. 
Boston & ALBANY RAILROAD STATION, 
Worcester, Mass. 
E. G. Wrnpsor, 
Cor. Weybosset & Custom House streets, Providence, R. I. 


Via the Fitchburg railroad apply to : — 
A. T. Kimpacr, Agt. Fitchburg R.R., 
250 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
UNION STATION, 
Boston, Mass. 
J. B. HRBALY, 
392 Main street, Worcester, Mass. 
WaALTerR Scorr PARKER, 
State Manager. 


For information regarding the N. E. A. at Buffalo, address 
Albert E. Swift, Buffalo. Massachusetts people can address 
State Manager Walter S. Parker, 
Mason street, Boston. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 

their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 

for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. } 








ECHO ANSWERS. 


Of what has heaven given us an equal share ? Air. 

What does a rumor often do when it flies ? Lies. 

Which is the loveliest flower that grows ? Rose. 

Whose children are we apt to think the sweetest flowers ? 
Ours. 

What in manner is sure to please ? Ease. 

What will frequently overcome the most austere ? Tear. 

What loses its flavor when we borrow it ? Wit. 

What is it that wealth seldom extinguishes ? Wishes. 

What traits are difficult to exterminate ? Innate. 

What did Cleopatra to her bosom clasp? Asp. 

a 
A TOTAL ECLIPSE. 

There is to be a total eclipse of the sun at Norway, August 8, 
1896. The steamer Ohio has been chartered for a cruise to 
the North Cape, and will arrive in ample time to view the mid- 
night sun, which from this point is seen-above the horizon at 
midnight as late as August 1. Then proceeding south, several 
days will be spent in cruising among the Lofoden islands, 
through the Alten Fjord, the scene of ‘‘ Thelma,” and other 
fjords and spots not reached by the ordinary tourist boats. It 
is due at Bodo, August 7, and the eclipse will be seen on the 
morning of August 8, after which the larger fjords of Norway 
in and around Bergen will be visited. After this the party will 
sail for the Hebrides, and through the English Channel by the 
Isle of Man to Liverpool, and thence direct for Philadelphia, 
where the Ohio is due August 27. 





— 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND ON SHAKESPEARE. 


At the thirty-second annual Shakespeare commemoration of 
the Birmingham Dramatic and Literary Club, held recently in 
England, a letter was read from President Cleveland. He 
wrote : — 

‘« Everything that tends to keep alive the memory of Shakes- 
peare and preserves a proper appreciation of his work challenges 
my earnest interest and approval, and, though I cannot be with 
you on the occasion you contemplate, Iam glad to know that our 
American people will be prominently represented. There is 
much said and written in these days concerning the relations 
that should exist, bound close by the strongest ties, between the 
English speaking peoples, and concerning the high destiny that 
awaits them in concerted effort. I hope we shall never know 
the time when these ennobling sentiments will be less often ex- 
pressed or in the least lose their potency and influence. Surely, 
if English speech supplies the tokey of united effort for the 
good of mankind and the impulse of an exalted international 
mission, we do well to honor fittingly the name and memory of 
William Shakespeare.” 


——— | 


VERBS, TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE. 


Mr. Editor: Your correspondent, ‘‘W. A. M.,” who makes 
an appeal in ‘‘ Notes and Queries” (May 14), is deserving of 
sympathy in the matter of grammatical definitions, and, as one 
who has experienced a like difficulty, I would be pleased to 
offer a suggestion, which I hope you will kindly publish. The 
pupil’s dilemma is largely due to the fact that he has not yet 
acquired a proper conception of the uses of grammar or the 
import of grammatical terms. A great gain for him will be 
achieved when he comes to realize that grammatical rules are 
not so many arbitrary formulas for the construction of sen- 
tences, but explanatory definings of already-formed and correct 
sentences. For example, if he has only a vague idea of what 
the terms ‘‘transitive” and ‘intransitive’ mean, it is little 
wonder if he is found guessing at and mistaking and referring 
back to the grammatical definition. But let it be first well under- 
stood by him that, as the verb implies action, he is to deal with 
the action and not the word ; that ‘‘ transitive’ 
over to, and “ intransitive,”’ 


*means passing 
not passing over to; then, all he 
has to do is to read the sentence, or clause, in which the 
‘“‘verb”’ occurs, to see if the act is transitive, and, if so, then 
his verd 18 also transitive. He needs no further authority. He 
is, indeed, his own grammarian. The same is true of all the 
other parts of speech. Why should the pupil be confused over 
the ‘‘person” of a noun or the ‘‘ degree” of an adjective ? If 
he understands the meaning of ‘‘ person,”’ or the signification of 
‘*degrees of comparison,” he will, at a glance, see that the 
noun or pronoun has its person stamped upon it; as, also, the 
adjective has its degree. On the other hand, if, as is the case 
in a majority of instances, he has no conception of what the 
words ‘“ person,”’ or ‘ positive,” ‘‘ comparative,” and ‘ superla- 
tive” mean, he must be constantly guessing and mistaking the 
application of the rule in such cases. The simple fact that an 
‘‘adverb ” is, as its name implies, something added to a verb, 
if called to the attention of the pupil, would save a poor fellow 
perhaps years of perplexity spent in confounding it with the 
adjective. Many other explanations, of which the above are 
only hints, would serve to make the study of language a delight- 
some task,—which it should be,—that being the crowning 
grace of man and the medium of all intellectual interchange. 
Joun Trotanpd, Norwich, Conn, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Aut THe Year Rounp: A Narure Reaper. Part 
11I.—Spring. By Frances L. Strong. Illustrated by Ger- 
trude A. Stoker. Boston: Ginn & Co. 99 pp. Price, 35 
cents. Pye 
Miss Strong is one of our few great training school princi- 

pals; Miss Stoker is in the highest sense a genius in adapting 

the teaching of drawing to the child’s necessities and environ- 

ments. The two make a great combination in presenting a 

nature reader that teachers will prize and children enjoy. 

Scnoot System or Onrarro (CanapA): Its His- 
rory aND Distinctive Features. By Hon. George W. 
Ross, LL.D., minister of education. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. International Education Series. Cloth. 202 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

It is a wholesome thing to have this admirable presentation 
of Canadian school methods given to American readers at 
this time. It comes very near being ludicrous to hear, as one 
who travels across the border does hear, the contempt that the 
average Canadian school man has for the weakness and shal- 
lowness. as he views it, of the American schools and school 
men, and it is no less amusing to note the absolute indifference 
of the American for everything Canadian in education. The 
conditions are such that there is no probability of either people 
adopting the school system of the Other. It is but justice to 
say that the Canadians have been studying our system vastly 
more than we have studied theirs, and that they have profited 
from us more than we have profited from them. 

No American can read these clear-cut statements of the edu- 
cational ways and means of our neighbors without seeing how 
much we might profit from them but for our colossal conceit. 
As a whole, we could never adopt their system,—almost no 
phase of it; but in most particulars we could learn from them, 
practice by them, and add materially to our efficiency by so 
doing. Their school organization, their ministerial system of 
national administration, their supervision, their requirement 
of training, all have features from which we could learn much. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that this book will be carefully 
perused by every American educational thinker. 





REGENERATION: A Repty to MAx Norpavu. With 
introduction. By Professor Nicholas Murray Butler of 


Columbia College. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 311 

pp. Price, $1.75. 

This book is areply to Dr. Max Nordau’s recent work on 
‘* Degeneration,” which has produced no small sensation 
throughout the civilized world. Professor Butler regards the 
author as ‘‘the most daring toreador (bull fighter) of recent 
years”; says: ‘‘He has challenged modern civilization to 
mortal combat in the presence of assembled thousands.” The 
ground assumed by Dr. Nordau is that the civilized world and 
its boasted civilization are in a state of degeneracy; that the 
men and women of the nineteenth century are marked bya 
diseased type of mind, and are given over to a literature, an art, 
and a music which are rapidly reducing all to a mad-house level. 
Professor Butler thinks that, if this is true, Dr. Nordau’s book 
must be classed with this degenerating literature. He refuses 
‘*to brand our modern civilization as a fool’s paradise.”” The 
first inquiry is: Who is this Dr. Max Nordau ? He is a German, 
with a strong German bias; he is a free-thinking Jew, who 
distrusts Christian democracy and hates Christian civilization ; 
he is a modern atheistical scientist, and as such, he cannot be an 
impartial and reliable critic of Christian civilization; he is a 
pessimist of the most pronounced type, and discards all evi- 
dence of optimism which is forced upon his attention as of no 
account amid the overwhelming indications of degeneracy 
which surround him; he has forgotten that atheism is itself an 
element of national decay, and wherever it has taken root it 
has poisoned the very atmosphere of national life, and cor- 
rupted its literature, art, and music. 

The author has subjected Dr. Nordau’s theories to a 
searching investigation, and met and answered the salient 
points in his ‘‘ special pleading,” in the light of history, science, 
and metaphysics, and has shown clearly that ‘‘there are a host 


of indications in all civilized countries pointing to an increase 

in intellectual power, moral strength, and esthetic refinement.” 

But this book on ‘‘ Regeneration” must be read to be fully 

appreciated, and no doubt it will be very extensively. It is 4 

battle between two intellectual giants. 

Hair A Dozen Boys. —An Every Day Srory, 
By Anna Chapin Ray. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell ¢ 
Co. 818 pp. Price $1.50. 

Miss Ray, in her preface to a new edition of her book pub- 
lished five years after it was written, assures us that her ‘‘ eyery 
day story ” of ‘‘half a dozen boys ”’ is not fiction at all, not 
even fiction ‘‘ founded on fact,” but that ‘* they are all reqa/ 
boys, and to-day our friendship is as firm as ever”; that ‘ The 
next Yale catalogue will show the names of four of them; one 
is at sea, and of the sixth I have lost all knowledge.” je 
book, then, may properly be called a biography in romance. 
All the better; for 

‘* Life is real, life is earnest.” 

This group of half a dozen boys is only a representative class, 

and may be multiplied many thousand times. Hence, the les- 

sons taught in this book, which are of the first importance to 
every boy in the nation, will prove to be of great value to every 

reader, and the readers should be numerous. Mr. Frank 7’. 

Merrill has furnished fifteen interesting illustrations, including 

the picture of Fuzz, the family dog, an important character in 

the story. 


Grimm’s Farry Taues. Edited by Sarah E. Wiltse, 
Author of Stories for Kindergartners. Illustrated. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 2384 pp. 

Childhood lives in a fairy land and receives its earliest lessons 
of life and greatest enjoyment through the exercise of the im- 
agination. Hence the importance of care in the selection of 
stories to be heard or read at this period. This volume is Part 
Il. of Grimm’s Tales, and offers a wider range than the first. 
It appeals to the moral sense, as illustrated in the story of the 
‘¢ Woodcutter’s Child.’’ Itintroduces its readers to wider social 
relations, as in ‘* The Buffalo Leather Boots.” It foreshadows 
the wonderful power of steam and electricity in the tale of the 
‘¢ Six Travelers.” Our bond of sympathy with animal life is 
revealed in ‘* The Three Languages. In the stories of the coal 
that became gold for the generous tailor, but remained coal for 
the miserly smith, and the tempting fruit that refused to be 
picked by any one except by the good ‘‘ Little Two-Eyes,” the 
child is introduced to the vegetable and mineral kingdoms. Its 
fine paper, large type, and beautiful illustrations make this vol- 
ume very attractive. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, publish Moliére’s “Les Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules”’; edited, with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary, by Marshall W. Davis of the Roxbury Latin school. 


A. C. McCiura & Co., Cnicago, issue “ Number 
49 Tinkham Street,” by C. Emma Cheney, author of ‘‘ Young 
Folks’ History of the Civil War,” an interesting story. Cloth. 
267 pp. Price, $1.00. 


= () 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. Simms. 
By William Cullen Bryant. Price, 5 cents. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. ‘ 

THE VICTORY OF EZRY GARDNER. By Imogen Clark. Price, 75 
eents. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

THE INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE, By W.H.Crawshaw. Price, 
$1.00. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. Edited by Mary Harriott Norris. 
Price, 35 cents.—-TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. Edited by Henry W. Boyn- 
ton. Price, 35 cents. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. : 

LINKS IN A LONG CHAIN.—FROM WORMS TO BiRDs. By Mrs. 
Arthur Bell. Price, 60 cents. —- MAMMALS OF LAND AND SEA. By 
Mrs. Arthur Bell. Price, 60 cents. New York: Thomas Whittaker. ~ 














A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, Suit 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 








ECLECTIC 


SCHOOL READINGS 


Have been published to satisfy a 


demand for new and good sup- 


plementary reading in collateral branches in primary and grammar 
grades. The books already issued Supplement the studies of Natural 


History, American History, Biography, Mythology, etc., etc. 


Written 


in charming style, and embellished with a profusion of artistic sug- 
gestive illustrations, they are calculated to stimulate the imagination 
of children, and to awaken and strengthen in them a desire for good 
literature. The following numbers are now ready: 


Stories for Children. 
Fairy Stories and Fables. 


Old Greek Stories. By James BALDWIN. 
Old Stories of the East. 
Stories of American Life and Adventure. 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. 


with reference to examination and introduction cordially 


By Mrs. C. A. LANE. ‘ - 
: By JAMes BAL 
Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans. 


By JAMES BALDWIN. - - 


DWIN. - . 


- $ .25 
spree 35 

By EDWARD EGGLESTON. .40 
: 7 ; : ° 45 


es ae a 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. - 50 


Specimen pages free on request. Correspondence 
invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINCTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Also at Cincinnati Chicago 





Boston 


Atlanta 


and Portland, Ore. 
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IN PREPARATION. 


A Selection from Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 


Edited for Schools by HIRAM CORSON, Professor of English Literature, Cornell University. 
CONTENTS. 


Tha > ‘ ire Select > qe ts a) ‘ . . , . . 
J Reg Bats ne ae sgn Belections from the Knight’s Tale. Selections from the Miller’s| Wife of Battie’s Tale. (Fairies in England in the Old Days of King Arthur, displaced by 
lale. escription of the Carpenter’s Young Wife. Description of a Parish Clerk. The Pro- ‘lymytoms and other hooley fieres, Ovid’s Story of Midas and his wife, and a description of the 


logue of the Reeve’s Tale. Selections from the Reeve’s Tale (description of a Miller and his|true gentlemar . Squire’ 
® : sa ; a at i : entleman.) The Squire’s Tale: — = 
Wife). Selections from the unfinished Cook’s Tale ° ) oogeees a 


(description of a London apprentice). ‘he § % sc ae ee 
Words of the Man of Law to the Host, including a reference . Chaucer’s Works. "Aelectione iy aces A cad oie pry pat 
from the Man of Law’s Tale (the Sad Trials of Constance). The Merry Words of the Host to | Sed wh tad Camacé to Wile ; * 
the Monk (the Host’s description of his wife). Selections from Monk’s Tale, de Casibus Viro-| That owned the vittuous ring of class. 7 77 4 
rum tlustrium (his definition of Tragedy, and description of Julius Cwsar). The Nun’s Priest’s | Ay tng 


And of the wondrous horse of brass, 
On which the Tartar King did ride. ) 
Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale. The Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, "exposing the 


Tale of a Cock and a Fox. Selections from the Doctor’s Tale of Virginius and his daughter, | 

Virginia, from Livy (description of Virginia, and concluding verses on retributions). Selections| The Prologue of the 
‘ ala ,_ TT . . a" “ + . | . . 

from the Pardoner’s Tale of the Three Rioters, and how they found death. Selections from! trickeries of Alchemy. 


The Introduction will comprise : — 
1.—A Biographical Sketch, confined to what is known with certainty of Chaucer. 2.— Chaucer's Versification. 3.—The 
Pronunciation of the English of the 14th Century, as determined by Ellis and others. 4.—A Synopsis of Grammatical Forms 
the residuals and modifications of Anglo-Saxon inflections. 5.— Brief Arguments of the Tales represented in the book. 


Notes and Glossary are appended to the text. The Notes will be more of a literary character than philological. It has not 
been thought necessary to give in the Glossary, except to a very limited extent, the etymology of words which are still in the 
language, and which are recognizable in any of their 14th Century forms. Where they are not so recognizable, they are ex- 
plained by their modern forms, and when necessary by additional other words defining the meanings they may have in Chaucer 
different from their present meanings. 





In Preparation: : NEW VOLUIIES. 
Guide to the Study of Literature | Gomplete Works of Shakespeare. 


Temple Edition. With Preface, Glossary, etc., by IsrarL GOLLANCz, M.A. 


E ssa y On G ra y , Tragedy of Julius Cawsar. 18mo. Cloth. Pp. xiii +131. Price, 450. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Timon of Athens. i18mo. Cloth. Pp.x + 130. Price, 45¢. 











IN PREPARATION. 


A History of Hlementary Mathematics. 


By Dr. Fiorian Cajorti, of Colorado College. 


This little book is a popular history of those parts of mathematics which are taught in public schools and high schools. It 
is intended for teachers and aims not only to supply historical information, but also to point out how the study of the growth of 
mathematics leads to valuable suggestions on methods of teaching it. Among the topics discussed are the various modes of 
teaching arithmetic and algebra during the last four centuries, the evolution of the Anglo-American arithmetic, the ascendency 
of Euclid as a geometrical text-book, a critical estimate of Euclid and his modern competitors from the standpoint of pedagogy 
and of exact science. 





SECOND AMERICAN EDITION OF AMERICAN EDITION 


b ] L E , OF 
HALL & KNIGHT'S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. | HALL & KNIGHTS ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 


- FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A.M., 


Assistant Principal in the Academic Department of Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J. 
Revised from entirely new plates, and reprinted in new and larger type. FRANK L, SEVENOAK, A.M. 


Revised by 








In the Press: 
Vew Volume in the Elementary Classics Series. 


Selections from Cornelius Nepos. 


, 


Uniform with American Edition of ‘‘ Helvetian War,” ‘Invasion of Britain,” “Cicero’s Senectute,’ 
By J. EDMUND BARSS, M. A. (of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn.). 


It will contain, besides seven “ Lives” and the “Prafatio,” notes, maps, a special vocabulary, word groups, and exercises based 
on the text for translation into Latin. Long vowels will be marked, and references given tothe grammars of Allen and Greenough, 
Bennett, Gildersleeve, Lodge, and Harkness. The text will have the topical headings characteristic of the series. 


etc. 





SCHILLER : | POEMS OF UHLAND 
| 


Wallenstein’s Lager and Piccolomini. Edited by K. H. Breut, M.A., Ph.D. SELECTED AND EDITED 


Pirt Press Series. Price. 90 cents. ‘ BY s 
Wallenstein Tod. Edited by K. H. Brevr. Just published. Prrr WATERMAN THOMAS HEWETT, A.B., Ph.D., 
PREss Senne $1.00, net Professor of the German Language and Literature in Cornell University. 
JI> Ts w “ i> TD sd ’ - ' 





In the Press. 


AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


Br EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER, A.M., Ph.D., 
Sage Professor of Psychology at the Cornell University. 
One Volume. 8vo. Cloth. 
The aim of this volume is to present in brief outline the methods and most important results of Experimental Psy- 
teas. ae a simple but comprehensive statement of the facts and laws of modern psychology, it will attempt to do for 


juni students in Universities and Colleges, and for advanced classes in Normal Schools, High Schools, and Academies 
That j y somes re Wundt’s less systematic work, ‘‘ Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology,” for the general educated public. 
what is do ; ‘ $ sys 





The Child and Childhood in Folk - Thought. 


(The Child in Primitive Culture. ) 
By ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, M.A., Ph.D., 


Lecturer on Anthropology in Clark University, Worcester, Mass. | 


Mental Development in the Child and the Race. 


| 

| 

By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, M.A., Ph.D. 

With Seventeen Figures and Ten Tables. 

8vo. Pp. xvi., 496. ° . ‘ Cloth. Price, $2.60. 


FROM THE PRESS. 
‘‘ Professor Baldwin has treated in this book a subject that is new and full of absorbing interest... . 
Many will find Professor Baldwin’s book stimulating.”—The Ameriwan Journal of Psychology. 


“An exceedingly valuable book, and will be read with great interest by teachers, cultured parents, 
and psychologists.”—Popular Science News. 


‘This summary sketch can give no idea of the variety of topics which Professor Baldwin handles, 
) ) I 


8vo. Pp. 464. Cloth. Price, 83.00, net. 
FROM THE PRESS. ti 

i ti ; rgestion. ... 
above-named volume a dictionary of sugges | , 
We cannot recommend this book too strongly. . . . It cannot be read = a ee 4 . en 
bevinning to close, and will broaden the horizon, quicken to NS ria — : | 
information of the greatest value to all.”—The State a sie Sagas os uamales shild-afe nese is noth- | oF of oe a which his central thesis is worked out. No psychologist can afford to neglect 

“The volume is a remarkable one. As a study of childhood and of pr! child-fe there is noth-| hook." —The Dial. | 

moet TeMuaehnhie 90 tee peeenas onsen, @ Cccongnaee SS net Out we ite rot foll “The first real successful effort at a presentation of the psychological process from the genetic 


anal , y: sntic - folk-lore students, | } ) . , , 
most remarkable of the present season, and — gy ae =" the attention of folk-l ‘point of view—the central idea of the growing, developing being.” —The Child-Study Monthly. 
but of the general public as well.”—The Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Teachers interested in child-study will tind the ¢ 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. {22%1.trtons,ths*enczaze 
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For Brain- Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. | 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate — 


Is, without excr ption, the Best| 
Remedy for relieving Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion ; and where 
the system has become debilita- 
ted by disease, it acts as a general | 
tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body. 


| 
| 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa. says: “I have met with the greatest) 


‘of : i | 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia | 





and general derangement of the cerebral and 
nervous systems, causing debility and ex- 
haustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
June 16-19: Texas State Association of Super- 
intendents and Principals, Austin, Texas. 
June 16-22: North Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly, Asheville, N. C. 

June 22: Washington State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. 

June 23-25: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

June 23: Texas Colored Teachers’ State Asso- 





ciation, Corsicana, Tex. 

June 23-25: Kentucky Educational Association, 
Newport, Ky. 

June 23-25: Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Carthage, Mo. 

June 24-26: University Convocation of New 
Yor}:, Albany, N. Y. 

June 30: West Virginia Educational 
ation, Charleston, W. Va. 

June 30-—July 1: Manual Training Teachers’ 
Association of America, New York City. 

June 30-July 1,2: Ohio State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 

June 30—July 1, 2: Alabama Educational Asso- 
ciation, Talladega, Ala. 

June 30-July 3: South Carolina Teachers’ 
Association, Rock Hill, S. C. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 7-9: New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Auburn, N. Y. 

July 7-10: Music Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation, Denver, Colo. 

July 7-10: National Educational Association, 
Buffalo, : 

July 9, 10, 11, and 13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Bethlehem, N. H. 

July 14-31: Georgia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cumberland Island, *Ga. 

July 14-16, Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Deerpark, Md. 

July 14-17: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


Associ- 





Belfast is enthusiastic over the new depart- 
ure in the schools along the line of field geog- 
raphy. The teachers are making the most of 
the wonderful geographical features of Maine. 

The city superintendents of Maine met at 
Augusta the middle of May to consider how 
best to harmonize the curricula of high schools, 
so as to have greater uniformity of excellence 
and more universal efficiency. 

Frank G. Farrington of the Machias high 
school has been elected principal of the Skow 
hegan high school. 

Caribou made much of the graduation season 
this year. The largest hall in the town was 
tested to its utmost capacity at the grammar 
school graduation recently. 

Portland has 10,000 school children between 


four and twenty-one years of age, of these 
6,237 attend the public schools, 1.280 are in 
Catholic schools, 652 between four and _ five 


years of age are not admitted, the balance arc 
either in the reform school, private schools, 
in college, or at home. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dartmouth College orators, F. B. Eaton, 
G. A. Greene, and Craven Laycock, class of 
96, defeated the Williams College orators in 
public debate, May 21, at Williamstown. Th 
question for discussion was, ‘ Resolved, that 


the general welfare demands the suppression of 
the Ottoman empire by European powers.” 
But Williams has since beat Dartmouth in the 
‘‘Triangular League” game. No matter. It 
is brain on the one side, and brawn on the 
other. 

The Manchester Union publishes a highly 
complimentary editorial upon the work in the 
Varney school under the principal, George 
Winch, who has tested the height, weight, hear- 
ing, and sight of 370 pupils. He finds that 
12 wear glasses; 35 have less than one-half 
normal vision; 10 are unable to distinguish any 
size of letters with one of the eyes; 50 give 
strong evidence of astigmatism; 86 give slight 
evidence; 35 have both defective sight and 
hearing; 37 have a difference of three feet 
reading distance between the two eyes; 130 
could not hear a watch tick ten feet away. 

Superintendent Fred Gowing issued a pro- 
gramme of twenty-seven pages upon the ‘* Reg- 
ulations Governing the Examination and Cer- 
tification of Teachers,” based upon the legisla- 
tive action of March 19,95. The examina- 
tions this year will be held on June 30 and July 
1 by the following persons at the places desig- 
nated: H. W. Whittemore, Berlin; M. C. 
Smart, Claremont; L. J. Rundlett, Concord; 
Channing Folsom, Dover; T. W. Harris, 
Keene; W. N. Cragin, Laconia; C. L. Wal- 
lace, Lisbon; W. E. Buck, Manchester; J. 
HI. Fassett, Nashua; J. C. Simpson, North 
Conway; C. C. Rounds, Plymouth. Twenty 
pages are devoted to a suggestive syllabi, 
which must be a decidedly helpful ‘‘ coach ” 
for those teachers who must take the examina- 
tions. 


” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston is agitating the question of having 
one musical head, instead of several, as at pres- 
ent. Henry D. Huggan leads in this move- 
ment. 

The Wakefield high school, under the leader- 
ship of the new principal, Mr. C. H. Howe, is 
making a decided educational impression upon 
the community. Principal and teachers have 
succeeded in bringing out the leading people 
of the town to consider educational questions. 
At their evening gathering in May they had an 
address by Mr. Winship of the JourNAL upon 
‘¢The Mission of the High School.” 

Somerville is much advertised throughout 
the land from her requirement that women 
teachers shall agree not to resign for matri- 
monial or other unavoidable causes during the 
year, except for professional advancement. 

Superintendent Charles A. Daniels of Mal- 
den, at his own request, will hereafter take the 
department of history in the high school, and 
relinquish the duties of supervision. 

The Highland district in Chelsea is soon to 
have a $32,000 brick school building. So the 
city aldermen have decreed. 

3oston’s appropriation of $300,000 for the 
improvement of the sanitary condition of the 
schools is generous. 

The board of education held among its regu- 
lar spring meetings an institute at Wellfleet, 
attended by nearly 100 teachers from Chatham 
to Provincetown. The day sessions were 
mostly in sections; the instructors being George 
A. Walton, Henry C. Bailey, and J. W. Mac- 
donald of the state board, A. C. Boyden of the 
normal school, and Superintendent G. I. Ald- 
rich of Newton. At the general afternoon 
session, Mr. Winship of the JournaL or Epvu- 
CATION spoke upon *t Horace Mann”; and in 
the evening he lectured to an audience that 
completely filled the largest auditorium in the 
town upon ‘‘ The Soloist, Leader, and Accom- 
panist.”’ 

Now Radcliffe and Wellesley have had an 
athletic intercollegiate contest. The tennis 
champions were Miss Humphreys of Radcliffe 
against Miss Dewson of Wellesley; Miss Noyes 
against Miss Balser. Radcliffe came off victor 
in both games. 

Superintendent S. T. Dutton of Brookline 
lectured at Wellesley College, May 22, on 
‘“The Claims of Elementary Teaching upon 
College Graduates.” 

Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke of New York will 
preach the baccalaureate sermon for the class 
of 96, June 21. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Curry had sent her daughter 
to Laselle Seminary to be educated. After a 
few weeks, the mother requested that the 
daughter should be allowed to return home to 
spend the Sabbath. The request was refused. 
Still, the mother took her home, and returned 
her in time for all school exercises Monday 


morning. The principal of the seminary re- 
fused to allow the pupil to resume her studies 
in his school, and also refused to return any 
part of the money, which had been paid in 
advance for the whole term. Mrs. Curry 
brought suit to recover, but Judge Blodgett of 
the superior court of East Cambridge returned 
a verdict for the defendant, on the ground that 
parents who send their children to private 
boarding schools cannot control them while 
there. 
The baccalaureate sermon before the gradu- 
ating class of Williams College will be delivered 
by President Carter at 4.30 p.m. June 21. 
Commencement exercises will follow the next 
three days. tpt 
George W. Cable, the celebrated novelist, is 
urging the formation of home culture clubs, as 
a social scheme, which he regards of great 
importance. ; 
At the last meeting of the education section 
of the Twentieth Century Club, held at the club 
rooms, 14 Ashburton place, May 18, Mr. P. W. 
Search, formerly superintendent of schools, 
Pueblo, Col., and recently superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles, Cal., addressed the sec- 
tion on ‘‘ The Elimination of Waste.” 
Dr. Horace M. Willard, principal of Howard 
Seminary, West Bridgewater, has resigned, to 
take effect at the close of the present school 
term. He will open a private school in the old 
Quincy mansion, in the autumn. 

CONNECTICUT. 
The Connecticut Teachers’ Annuity Guild was 
organized May 17, at New Haven. The number 
enrolled at that time was 241, nine less than 
the number required; but a dozen more were 


added as a result of the announcement. Sixty- 
two of these are New Haven teachers. The 


initiation fee is $3. The first quarterly assess- 
ment will be called for in October. 

Some of the graduating class of the Hillhouse 
high school hissed Charles E. Sargent (for two 
years instructor of mathematics) when he en- 
tered the room. Miss Sheridan, one of the 
head teachers, rebuked the offenders, telling 
them that an apology would be required, or she 
should advise the withholding of their diplomas. 
Principal Thomas, when informed of what had 
occurred, said action would be taken in the 
matter. 

Rev. George L. Coburn 
superintendent of the state school for boys. 
He has not been an active candidate for the 
position; but was sought by the committee and 
elected on account of his evident and eminent 
qualifications. 

The New Haven board of education are dis- 
satisfied with the existing contract entered into 
by the city and state, by which the state having 
control of the normal schools, the city is forced 
to accept the decision of the state authorities 
upon the qualifications of candidates for their 
schools. The board is not satisfied with the 
methods of training in the normal schools. 

Professor Ladd of Yale has been appointed a 
member of the faculty of Chicago University 
for the summer course, He will begin his 
work there July 1. 


has been elected 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

Dr. Henry R. Sanford has been lecturing in 
many parts of the states upon Horace Mann. 
Indeed, nearly all the state educational force 
has been speaking with his life as a text, 

The schools of New York city and of the state 
generally observed the anniversary of Horace 
Mann. Superintendent C. R. Skinner issued a 
circular asking for such observance. 

Union College announces a summer school 
at Saratoga Springs from July 6 to August 14. 

A meeting of the principals of eleven state 
normal schools were in session at Fredonia May 
13 and 14. The first morning, Dr. Chapin, 
principal of New Paltz normal, delivered an ad- 
dress. In the afternoon Hon. Charles R. 
Skinner, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, delivered a very instructive and interest- 
ing address upon the improvements which have 
been made in our educational system. The 
next morning Dr. Sheldon, principal of Oswego 
normal school, and the oldest of the eleven 
principals, delivered a very interesting address, 
aiming to impress upon the students the impor- 
tance of good example before their pupils. He 
urged them to exercise special care as to their 
own personal appearance and habits, that they 
might prove worthy of imitation. The princi- 
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normal, Dr. Cassety of Buffalo normal, ]); 
Milne of Genesee normal, Dr. Jones of Platts. 
burg normal, Dr. MacLane of Brockport nor 
mal, Dr. Stowell of Potsdam normal, and |); 
Palmer of Fredonia normal. 

Mayor Strong of New York has appoint 
175 school inspectors, five for each thirty 
districts in which the city has been divided 
the board of education under the new law. {| 
selections give general satisfaction. Forty 
five of the former trustees and twelve of t) 
former inspectors are included in the lis 
Thirty-seven of the inspectors are wom 
Neither politics nor religion were considered iy 
the selection. 

The thirty-fourth university convocation 
the state of New York will be held in the senat 
chamber at Albany Wednesday, Thursday, a) 
Friday, June 24, 25, and 26. The 
will begin promptly at 9.30 a. m., 3p. m., a 
8 p. m. 

There is great trepidation among the frie: 
of the University of Chicago because of 1 
attack made upon Dr. Harper, the head of t 
institution, by Rev. Dr. Henson, pastor of 1 
First Baptist church of Chicago. Dr. Hens 
was alleged to have said at a banquet in Kans 
City that the teachers of the university a: 
puppets in the president’s hands, and that 
would rather see Robert G. Ingersoll at t 
head of the institution than Dr. Harper, w| 
had hypnotized John ID. Rockefeller into givi: 
large sums to the university. Is this anot! 
case of heresy-hunting? If so, the hereti 
safer than the hunter. 

July 11th is the day set for the reunion of 
the graduates of the United States Milit 
Academy at West Point. There are more thia 
1,700 of these graduates still living. 


Sessi 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh does not weary in well doi: 
She has reélected George J. Lucky super 
tendent for another three years, and has rais 
his salary $500, making it now $4,000. 

Allegheny county has done an especially wis 
and generous thing in reélecting Samuel Ham 
ton as county superintendent at a salary 
$5,000, the highest paid any county superi! 
tendent in the United States ; but then there ar 
no other counties like Allegheny, and su 
men as Mr. Hamilton are rare. 

The Educational Club, which was organiz: 
in Philadelphia four years ago, with many dis 
tinguished guests, held a lively and interesti 
meeting recently at Hotel Stenton. The so 
reunion was enjoyable, and the discussion of 
practical subjects, such as psychology, corr 
lation of studies, sense perception, and exan 
inations was profitable. 

The 146th anniversary of Stephen Girard’s 
birthday was celebrated at Girard College, May 
19. General Louis Wagner delivered the 
dress. A statue to the founder of this may 
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ificent institution will be unveiled on the city | 
ill piazza on the next founders’ day. __ 

Professor Henry M. Harman, DD., LL.D., 
has tendered his resignation as a member of 
he faculty of Dickinson College at Carlisle. 
He has held the position of instructor in 
llebrew, New Testament Greek, and the Eng- 
shi Bible for twenty-six years. 

It has been announced that three new ap- 

ntments will be made on the faculty of Bryn 
Mawr College before next year — one in Ger- 
jan literature, one in French and French 
hilology, and one in Italian and Spanish. 


MARYLAND. 

The Pennington Seminary Review (Penning- 

1) for April presents a fine likeness of 
James T. Edwards, D.D., LL.D.. president of 

MacDonough school of MacDonough. Dr. 
lwards had a brilliant career as a legislator in 
Rhode Island and New York, and has been one 
f the leaders in the Methodist church for more 
in half a century, but his great work has 
been as an educator in Rhode Island, New 
York, and Maryland. 

\mong this year’s graduates from Baltimore 
University was George W. Lindsay, who re- 
ently celebrated his seventieth birthday. He 
issed the ordeal of examination and was 
lmitted to the bar. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


\ bill prohibiting illiterate immigrants from 
inding on American soil was passed by the 
ouse almost unanimously. If not defeated in 
the senate by the influence of Populism and 
Tammanyism, which can gain public favor 
nly through ignorance, we may hope the bill 
will become a law. 

A billis pending in congress to appropriate 
public land in aid of education, especially in- 
tended to benefit the South and West. It was 
ntroduced in the senate by Mr. Walthall, but 
las as yet attracted but little attention. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The West Virginia Educational Association 
meets in the state house at Charleston, June 30, 
and continues in session four days. 

The County and Peabody Institute work—at 
least one institute in each of the fifty-five 
counties in the state—continuing from five days 
to two weeks, will begin June 15, and terminate 
September 11. 

The school authorities of Ceredo will rebuild 
the schoolhouse recently destroyed by fire. 

Professor A. H. Liebig has been elected pres- 
ident of Broadus College, and will assume his 
duties at once. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

Iienry E. Williams has been elected to the 
city superintendency at Bellaire, a city of over 
10,000 inhabitants, with a force of over forty 
teachers. 

Dr. E. E. White, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter (Mrs. Debal), sails for Europe 
on June 6 (City of Berlin), and they expect to 
spend several months abroad. Dr. White has 
been appointed a commissioner to the World’s 
Presbyterian Council, that meets in Glasgow 
June 17. 

Professor C. C. McMichael, the efficient 
superintendent of the Caldwell schools, has 
been reélected. 

The Teachers’ Institute of Olive township 
met at South Olive, March 28. Able lectures 
were delivered, and papers read, followed by 
an animated discussion, and much enthusiasm 
was manifested. 

Members of the Cincinnati board are agi- 
tating for the repeal of the law providing for 
the mixed schools of white and colored children. 

Professor H. E. Bourne, chairman of the 
ducational section of the centennial committee 


n religion, education, and philanthropy, has| Civil Government. W. 


ibmitted a report showing the desirability of a 
ermanent pedagogical museum. The points 
scussed are: 1. 
lagogical museum ?”’ 2. ‘* Is it necessary at 
s point in Cleveland’s educational develop- 
nt?” 8. ‘* Why is it advantageously begun 
s centennial year as a part of the celebra- 
n?” His report is very able and convincing. 
nuch as such schools would provide places for 
lored teachers, and thus be an incentive to 
ambition of the colored people. 


ILLINOIS. 

‘rs. Eva D. Kellogg of Primary Education 

an interesting article on ‘‘ Girls’ Life at 

cago University’ in the Chicago Evening 
t of April 22. 


MICHIGAN. 


Dr. Eliza M. Mosher of Brooklyn, N. Y.,| o¢hool Management. 


s accepted a responsible position in the Uni- 


sity of Michigan, to enter upon her labors | Supervision. 


this new field October next. She is to spend 
next two months in Europe, which she will 
ote to a study of the colleges for women, in 
nection with the 
{ Cambridge. 
MISSOURI. 


William H. Lynch has given such an impetus 


West Plains College that he now has 185] english Literature. 


dents from Arkansas, Texas, and Missouri 
ne. Professor Lynch is one of the ardent 


‘*What is the scope of a| Geography. 


universities of Oxford] potany. 
Chemistry. 


Civil Government. W. 
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in which Professor Lynch indulges —the sub- 
scriptions to forty-four publications, all of 
which he takes to the college and distributes to 
the students regularly. He never classifies the 
papers to the students, but gives them out 
previously, and requires each to find some one 
article of special interest to himself, upon 
which he is requested to write or speak. Pro- 
fessor Lynch is a Kentuckian by descent, but a 
Missourian by birth; he enlisted in the Union 
army soon after the outbreak of the war and 
remained in it to the close, following General 
Sherman through all his campaigns. 


WISCONSIN. 


Professor O. C. Seelye of Racine has been 
elected superintendent of the Laporte schools. 

Superintendent N. C. Johnson of Cambridge 
City has resigned. 

John F. Haines, the efficient superintendent 
of Noblesville, will take his degree from 
Indiana University in June. 

Superintendent P. H. Kirsch of Columbia 
City has resigned. Miss L. A. Melhinch, prin- 
cipal of the high school, has been promoted to 
the superintendency. 

Frank H. Heighway leaves the Lowell 
schools to accept the superintendency at Crown 
Point. He succeeds J. J. Allison. 

George H. Mingle, who will graduate from 
Indiana University in June, has been elected 
superintendent at Cherubusco. 

Miss Flora Meninger, teacher of English in 
the Anderson schools, has accepted the princi- 
palship at Zionsville for next year. 

A young mother from the far West has 
written to Harvard University to inquire 
whether she can find board for herself and 
little boy near the university, where she can 
pursue some of the more difficult studies of 
higher English, while her boy plays upon the 
‘‘campus.” This is a new edition of co-educa- 
tion. and can be possible only in America. 

President C. K. Adams of the University has 
returned to Madison much improved in health 
from his recent sojourn in the South. Dr. 
J. C. Elson, the present director of the gym- 
nasium at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been reappointed. The board of regents have 
authorized President Adams to nominate a suc- 
cessor to Professor George L. Hendrickson, 
the present head of the department of Latin. 
The University has done a larger work in uni- 
versity extension this year than ever before. 

The next catalogue of Indiana University 
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SCHOOL OF METHODS. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE. 


Arithmetic and Advanced Reading. | Uranc® I. | Geography, Physical and Scientific. 


f : _M., Supt. of Schools, Newton, Mass. 
Naas eeaenment. W. A, MOWRY, Ph. D., Hyde 
Park, Mass. ; : a 
Drawing. Henry T. BAILEY, State Supervisor of 
Drawing, No. Scituate, Mass. ; ; 
FRANK F. Murpock, Bridgewater 
(Mass.) Normal School. é 
History of the United States. CLARENCE E. MEL- 
ENEY, A.M., Teachers’ College, New York City. 
Kindergarten. Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, Principal 
of the Chauncy Hall Kindergarten Training Class, | 
Zoston, assisted by Miss GRACE A. — > 
anguage, Literature, and Grammar. toBT. C, 
i MEre aL , A.M., Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 
Music, Vocal. FRIEDRICH ZUCHTMANN, Principal 
of the Springfield Conservatory of Music. | 
Nature Study and Elementary Science. | A. C.| 
30YDEN, A.M., Bridgewater ( Mass.) Normal School, | 
and Miss S, E. BRASSILL, Supervisor of Science, 
Quincy and Cambridge, Mass. ; ee 
Penmanship. Miss ANNA_E, HILL, Supervisor of 
Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. , 
Primary Methods in Language, Reading, Num- 
ber, and Busy Work. Miss MATHILDE E. COFFIN, 
Supervisor of Primary Schools, Detroit, Mich., and 
Miss E. M. REED, Principal City Training School, | 
+ tee ~ vette A.W. Epson, A.M., Agent | 
Massachusetts Board of Education, Worcester. — 
Daily Round Table Conferences will 
be held for a thorough consideration of various 
phases of the work of Superintendents and Super- 
visors. 
HIGH SCHOOL COURSE, 
HAVEN METCALF, A.B., gy ig in Bot- 
any rown University, Providence, R. I. 
oe ar AC. LONGDEN, A.M., Westfield (Mass.) | 
Normal School. 





A. Mowry, Ph. D., Hyde | 
’ark, Mass. . | 
“ee HoMER B. SPRAGUE, Ph.D., | 
fast Orange, N. J. 
lee English High 
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icational men who keeps his institution alive 
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general delight of the county. The Spring- 
eld Republican describes an ‘‘ excellent fad 
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will show a total attendance for the year of 
875, a net gain of more than 100 for the year. 
PACIFIC STATES. 
IDAHO. 
State Editor, GEORGE E. KNEPPER, Lewiston. 

W. E. Borah of Boise will deliver the com- 
mencement address at the State University on 
the 10th of June. . 

June promises to be the banner month, edu- 
cationally considered, for Idaho. The State 
University will graduate its first class, and two 
elegant normal school buildings will be form- 
ally dedicated. 

The normal schools at Albion and Lewiston 
will be dedicated with imposing ceremonies 
early in June. 

Hon James H. Beatty, judge of the United 
States district court for the state of Idaho, will 
deliver the dedicatory address at Lewiston, and 
Rev. William C. Fowler of Genesee will de- 
liver the address before the literary societies. 

Principal W. O. Cummings of the Lewiston 
public schools and all his assistants have been 
re-elected for another year. 

Professor E. T. Mathes of the Lewiston 
normal school will leave here early in June for 
Kansas, where he will do his usual effective 
service in the institute field. 

President Bryan delivered the address to the 
city teachers of Moscow at their last meeting. 
The graduating class of Moscow high school 
had fourteen members, the largest class in the 
history of the school. 

Professor J. C. Muerman, superintendent of 
the city schools of Moscow, has been re-elected 
at an advance in salary. This is his sixth year’s 
work in that city. Professor Easter will con- 
tinue as principal of Franklin school next year. 

Arbor day was generally observed through- 
out the state. Governor McConnell was es- 
pecially active in his efforts to have the public 








schools observe the day. 

Professor N. C. Titus, a well-known teacher 
at Heron Lake and Marshall, Minnesota, is 
now principal of the Blackfoot schools. 

. IOWA. 

Superintendent Spencer of the Denison 
schools has published some valuable data on 
the sight and hearing of school children from 
the fifth to the eleventh year in school. 

Professor A. D. Cromwell of Tobin College 








Vineyar 


Four Weeks. 
30 Instructors. 


German. Prof. J. BLACHSTEIN, Institute of Tech- 

| nology, Boston. PP 

| General History. C. E. MELENEY, A.M., Teachers 
College, New York City. . 

FRANK 

F. MuRDOCK, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 

| Latin. Prof. C. B. SreTson, A.M., Colby University, 
Waterville, Me. 

| Mathematics. J. W. MACDONALD, A. M., 
Mass. Board of Education, Stoneham. : 

Photography for School Work, | MINER H. 1 AD- 
pock, A.M., Manual Training High School, Proy- 
idence, R. L. : ; : 

Physics. A. C. LONGDEN, A.M., Westfield (Mass. 
Normal School. ‘ os tcl 

Rhetoric and Advanced English. J.C. GREEN 
ouanu, A. M., Principal Westfield (Mass.) Normal 
School. : 

Science. — Mineralogy, Geology, and Zoology. 
A. C. BOYDEN, A.M., Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal 
School. 


Agent 


GENERAL COURSE. 


coal and J. 





Open to all members of the Institute having any 
full course ticket. 

Pedagogy and Psychology. JOHN DEWEY, Ph.D., 
Head Professor of Pedagogy, University of Chicago. 
M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D., President of Juniata 
College, and Professor of Pedagogy, University of 
Pennsylvania. J. W. Dickinson, LL.D., ex Secre 
tary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 
FRANK A. HILL, Litt. D., Secretary of the Massa 
ebhusetts Board of Education. WiLLIAM HAWLEY 
STH, author of the ‘*Evolution of Dodd,” Peoria, 
Nl. Witt S. Monror, A.M., ex-Superintendent 
ef Schools, Pasadena, Cal. Rev. A. E. W INSHIP, 
Editor “Journal of Education,” Boston. Ev! RET! 
ScHWARTZ, Principal Manual Training School, 
Waltham, Mass. | 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. | 


Botany. HAVEN METCALF, A.B., Instructor in Bot- 
any. Brown University, Providence, R. I, : 

Elocution and Oratory. The Faculty of Emerson | 
College of Oratory, Boston. 

English Literature. HoMeR B. SPRAGUE, Ph. D., | 
fer nine years Head Master Girls’ High School, 
Beston; now University Extension Lecturer, East 
Orange, N. J, 
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ASSOCIATION 


EEKS Teachers who are ambitious for advancement 


vocabularies, having enlisted a large number of 
earnest teachers in his investigations. 

Professor J. J. McConnell of Iowa City is 
making a practical success of child study. The 
state university is brought close to the teach- 
ers, and the teachers are in hearty sympathy 
with its efforts to aid them. 

The president of the Sioux Falls board, Mr. 
F. C. Hills, issues a brief report for the board, 
which is published in a sixteen-page (4}x7 in.) 
pamphlet. It gives all the facts, financial, 
about the enrollment and attendance, and dis- 
cusses all important school matters. 


WYOMING. 
State Editor, J. QO. CHURCHILL, Cheyenne. 


The next session of the State Teachers’ 
Association will be held in Laramie City. 
A. J. Mathews, president; Cora M. McDonald, 
secretary. 

The annual school meetings throughout the 
state were held May 4. All school trustees are 
chosen at a special election. 

Rev. Elmer E. Smiley and Hon. B. F. 
Fowler, a committee appointed by the faculty 
of Michigan University to examine the work 
done in the Cheyenne high school, have made a 
favorable report recommending that graduates 
be admitted on diploma to the courses in the 
university leading to the degrees of Ph.B., 
B.S., and B.L. 

The Cheyenne high school combined the ex- 
ercises in honor of Horace Mann with the 
Arbor day programme May 1. Addresses were 
delivered by Governor W. A. Richards and 
Chief Justice Groesbec. 

Ilon. John Slaughter, ex-state superintend- 
ent of schools, is confined at home by sickness. 

Ata meeting of the board of trustees of the 
state university held in Laramie in April, Presi- 
dent A. A. Johnson made a report recommend- 
ing some very radical changes in the reorgani- 
zation of the work of the university. The 
board approved of the changes, but did not 
deem it wise to make suth radical changes all 
at once. As the president’s recommendations 
were not adopted, he tendered his resignation, 
to take effect July 1. The resignation was ac- 
cepted, and Colonel 8S. W. Downey, Hon. J. C. 
O. Churchill were appointed a 
committee to recommend a new president at 


he June meeting. 


Miss Estelle Reel of Cheyenne is state man- 


is making an exhaustive study of children’s | ager for the N. E. A. 


SUMMER . . .- 
INSTITUTE. 


THE LARGEST AND THE BEST-- THE OLDEST AND THE BROADEST. 


Nineteenth Annual Session. Beginning July 13, 1896. 


Five Weeks. 


| ACADEMIC DEPARTM ENTS : 29 Instructors, 


Attendance for 1895 was over 725 from 39 States and Territories, making this by far 
the Largest Summer School for Teachers in the United States. 


Form, Drawing, and Color. HrNRy T. BAILEY 
State Supervisor of Drawing, N. Scituate. Mass. 
NATHANIEL L. BERRY, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Newton, Mass. With such assistance as the classes 
warrant. 

French, WILLIAM B, SNow, A.B., Junior Master 
and for ten years Instructor in French in the En- 
glish High School, Boston, 

German, Prof. J. BLACHSTEIN, Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, Mass. 

History and Civil Government. W. A. Mowry, 
Ph.D., author of “ Elements of Civil Government” 
and ** History of the United States,” Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

Latin and Greek. Prof. CARLTON B. STETSON, 
A.M., Colby University, Maine. 

Mathematics. J. W. MACDONALD, A.M., Agent of 
Massachusetts Board of Education, Stoneham. 

Microscopy. Rey. JouUN D. KING, Ph.D., Cottage 
City, Mass. 

Music, Instrumental. GEORGE H. HOWARD, A.M., 
Director of the Boston Training School of Music, 
Music Hall Building, Boston. CLAUDE FISHER, 
Teacher of Violin. 

Music, Voeal. The American Music Training School, 
FRIEDRICH ZUCHTMANN, author of the “American 
Music System.’ PAUL A. KNAPPE, Lecturer and 
Special Instructor at Teachers’ Conventions. Frep. 
B. Bowen, Director of Music, Manchester, N. H. 
Lizzie D. Perry, Music Instructor, State Normal 
School, West Chester, Pa. 

Nature Study and Elementary Science. A. C. 
BoypeEN, A.M., Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School, 
and Miss 8S. E. BRASSIL, Supervisor of Science, 
Cambridge and Quincy, Mass. 

Photography. MINER H.PApbpOcK, A.M., Instruc- 
tor in Chemistry and Photogenic Science, Manual 
Training High School, Providence, R. I. . 

Painting. Miss AMELIA M. WATSON, East Windsor 
Hill, Conn. : ‘ ‘ 

Physical Culture. Miss Horr W. NAREY, Direc- 
tor, Durant Gymnasium, Boston. MARA L. PRATT, 
M.D., Medical Director, Durant Gymnasium. 

Physics and Chemistry. A. C. LONGDEN, A.M., 
Westfield (Mass.) Normal School. 

Sloyd: The Swedish System of Manual Training. 
EVERETT SCHWARTZ, Waltham, Mass., four years 
Teacher of Manual Training in the Cook County 
Normal School, Ill. 





riving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 
reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


A. W. EDSON, Manager, School of Methods, Worcester, Mass, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The June number of Harper's Magazine 
opens with ‘A Visit to Athens,” by the Right 
Rey. William Croswell Doane, the illustrations, 
by Guy Rose. John Kendrick Bangs is the 
author of ‘A Rebellious Heroine,” a short 
serial, the first part of which is given with illus- 
tratiuns by W. T. Smedley. ‘The Greatest 
Painter of Modern Germany” is the title of a 
paper on Adolf Menzel by Dr. Charles Wald- 
stein, illustrated with examples of the artist’s 
work. E. D. T. Chambers contributes a paper 
on the delights of fishing, under the title ‘‘ The 
Ouananiche and its Canadian Environment.” 
Another out-door article, the second of Howard 
Pyle’s papers, describing an unconventional 
journey “ Through Inland Waters,” with many 
illustrations. In fiction the number is note- 
worthy. Besides ‘‘ A Rebellious Heroine,” it 
contains a one-part story by Mary E. Wilkins 
called ‘‘ Evelina’s Garden,” with illustrations ; 
a sketch of New York life by Brander Matthews, 
illustrated; and a study of character as affected 
by politics in the metropolis, entitled ‘* The 
Thanks of the Municipality,” by James Barnes. 
Poultney Bigelow’s history of ‘‘ The German 
Struggle for Liberty ” ends in this number. H. 
F. B. Lynch is the author of ‘‘ Queen Lukeria 
of Gorelovka,” an illustrated paper Dr. An- 
drew Wilson of Edinburgh presents a discus- 
sion of the germ theory of disease in a paper 
bearing the suggestive title ‘‘ The Battle of the 





Cells.” James Herbert Morse contributes a 
poem, ‘*The Sea.” The frontispiece to the 


number is an engraving of the painting ‘‘Mother 
and Child.” Charles Dudley Warner in the 
‘* Editor’s Study ” treats of some important as- 
pects of primary education and touches upon 
the acting of Mme Duse. Laurence Hutton 
opens the ‘“ Editor’s Drawer” with an article 
on Americans in Venice. Price, $4.00 a year; 
35 cents a single copy. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 

— The Arena for June has an excellent por- 
trait of John G. Whittier for its frontispiece. 
Rey. Samuel J. Barrows, D.D., has the leading 
article on ‘ Celsus, the first Pagan Critic of 
Christianity and his Anticipation of Modern 
Thought.” Eltweed Pomeroy treats of ‘“* The 
Direct Legislation Movement and its Leaders,”’ 
illustrated. Justice Walter Clark, LL.D., 
contributes an instructive and delightful paper 
on Mexico, the interest of which is enhanced by 
several excellent illustrations, including a re- 
cent portrait of the president of the Mexican 
Republic. William P. St. John contributes “ A 
Proposed Platform for American Independents 
for 1896.” Another paper of special merit, on 
‘* Bimetallism,” appears, by A. J. Utley. It is 
able, and from a silver pointof view very con- 
vincing. Professor Parsons of Boston Univer- 
sity law school continues his masterly papers 
on the ‘‘Government Control of Telegraph.” 
Mr. B. O. Flower, the editor of the Arena, 
writes in a most captivating manner of Whittier, 
considering him in the aspect of a ‘‘ Poet of 
Freedom,” and giving many of Whittier’s most 
stirring lines. The editor also discusses in his 
editorials the message. of Whittier to men and 
women of to-day. Students of the higher meta- 
physical thought of our time will be deeply in- 
terested in Horatio W. Dresser’s paper entitled 
‘* The Mental Cure in its Relation to Modern 
Thought.” Will Allen Dromgoole continues 
her serial of ‘‘ Tennessee Life,” and Mrs. Calvin 
Kryder Reifsnider’s ‘‘ Psychical Romance ”’ is 
profusely illustrated with exceptionally fine 
drawings. These are by no means the full 
quota of the strong attractions of this brilliant 
number of America’s great progressive, reform- 
ative, and liberal review. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. Boston, Peiree build- 
ing, Copley square: The Arena Publishing 
Company 

—Inthe June number of the New England 
Magazine is avery interesting article by Fletcher 
Osgood, describing ‘‘ How Boston Gets Its 


Water,” beautifully illustrated, the frontispiece 
being a view of Lake Cochituate, the main 
source of supply. Frank Foxcroft describes 
‘*Mount Auburn,” one of the most charming 
cemeteries of the world, illustrated from photo- 
graphs by Phineas Hubbard. Julius H. Ward 
has an illustrated article on ‘‘The Benedict 
Club,” and Annie Sawyer Downs treats of 
‘Historic Andover.” The article is finely 
illustrated. The poems and stories are all 








$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


good. ‘A Month in an English Poorhouse,” 
illustrated, shows the care devoted to the poor 
of England. Editor Mead’s table is replete 
with able and suggestive matter. Every New 
Eng!ander should be proud of its excellent 
magazine, beautiful in mechanical execution, 
and furnishing monthly articles of great local 
importance and interest. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. Boston, 5 Park square: 
Warren F. Kellogg, publisher. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for June has the 
following interesting table of contents: ‘‘ The 
Old Things,” VII.-IX., by Henry James; The 
‘‘ Bird of the Musical Wing,” by Olive Thorne 
Miller ; ‘‘ The Humming-Bird,’’ by Ednah Proc- 
tor Clarke; ‘‘ Letters of D. G. Rossetti, II., 
1855,” by George Birkbeck Hill; ‘* In a Fa- 
mous French Home,” by Mary Argyle Taylor; 
‘‘ Lord Howe’s Commission to Pacify the Colo- 
nies,” by Paul Leicester Ford; ‘‘ The Price of 
a Cow,” by Elizabeth W. Bellamy; ‘‘ Orestes 
Brownson,” by George Parsons Lathrop; ‘* The 
Oubliette,” by Mary Hartwell Catherwood; 
‘*The Opera Before the Court of Reason,” 
by William F. Biddle; ‘‘The Flight of the 
Arrow,” by R. H. Stoddard; ‘‘ The Whirli- 
gig of Fortune,” by T. R. Sullivan; ‘The Poli- 
tician and the Public School,” by L. H. Jones ; 
‘‘ Restriction of Immigration,” by Francis A. 
Walker; ‘‘Dr. Holmes,” ‘‘ Sic Sedebat,” ‘‘ Re- 
cent Studies in American History,’’ ‘he Phi- 
losophy of Enjoyment of Art,” ‘‘ Comment on 
New Books,” and ‘‘ The Contributors’ Club.” 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


— The complete novel in the June issue of 
Itippincott’s is ‘‘From Clue to Climax,” by 
Will N. Harben. I. J. Wistar supplies an in- 


structive article on ‘‘ Criminal Jurisprudence.” 
Owen Hall discusses the prospects and condi- 
tions of ‘‘ Naval Warfare in 1896,” giving the 
facts and figures as to the world’s various 
navies, and concluding that Great Britain is 
likely to be able to hold her own. Concerning 
the ‘‘ Feigning of Death by Animals,” Dr. 
James Weir, as a result of special microscopic 
studies, presents facts that are largely new. 
Dr. Charles C. Abbott offers some observations 
on ** The Changeful Skies.” Edith Dickson 
writes on the “ Youthful Reading of Literary 
Men,” and ‘‘ Woman in Business” is discussed 
by Mary E. J. Kelley. A second article on 
General and Mrs. Washington, by Anne Hol- 
lingsworth Wharton, deals with their official 
life. The poetry of the number is by Carlotta 
Perry, Grace F. Pennypacker, and Charles G. 
D. Roberts. 


— The for June contains a dozen 
timely articles by eminent writers: ‘ Election 
of Senators by Popular Vote,” by Senator John 


H. Mitchell; ‘‘ Modern Norwegian Literature — 
II.,” by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson; “ The Fallacy 
of Territorial Extension,” by W. G. Sumner; 
‘* A Keats Manuscript,” by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson; ‘* The Promises of Democracy : 
Have They Been Fulfilled?” by F. W. Black- 


Forum 


mar; ‘Education of Women in Turkey,” by | 


Mary Mills Patrick ; ‘‘ Armenia’s Impending 
Roms: Our Duty,” by M. M. Mangasarian ; 
‘The Democratization of England,” by Thomas 
Davidson; ‘ Ego, et Rex Meus: A Study of 
Royalty,” by Ouida; Our Sub-Arid Belt, by 
E. V. Smalley; ‘‘ The True Aim of Charity 
Organization Societies,” by Josephine Shaw 
Lowell; and ‘The Isolation of Music, by 
Waldo S. Pratt. Price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents 
a copy. New York: The Forum Publishing 
Company, 111 Fifth avenue. 


—The Century Magazine for June has for its 
frontispiece a portrait of Joseph Jefferson as 
‘‘Dr. Pangloss.” The leading article is on 


‘‘ Sargent and his Painting,” with special refer- 
ence to his decorations in the Boston public 
library. Numerous engravings of his work 
embellish the article, which is by William A. 
Coffin. The approaching St. Louis convention 
is noticed by two articles—one by Dr. Albert 
Shaw, and the other by Joseph B. Bishop. The 
second paper by James Bryce on ‘‘Affairs in 
South Africa” will, just now, attract much at- 
tention. ‘+ Lights and Shadows of the Alham- 
bra,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell, is a 
very readable article, and gives a vivid im- 
pression of the famous Moorish castle in mid- 
summer. Professor Sloane continues his ‘‘Life 
of Napoleon,” and treats of the Austrian mar- 
riage, the birth of the king of Rome, and the 
disastrous Russian campaign. In the way of 
fiction there are two short stories besides the 
serials. ‘+ Mr. Keegan’s Elopement,” by Win- 
ston Churchill, deals with the adventures of an 
American naval officer at Funchal, and “ Say- 
ings and Doings of the Todds,” by Viola Rose- 
boro’, with a phase of the woman question. 
There is an editorial in advocacy of the gold 


Trimmers,” and ‘*A Duty of Englishmen to 
America,” the moral of the last being that it is 
the duty of Englishmen to make a more serious 
study of the aims and achievements of the 
United States on its higher planes of activity. 
There is also ‘“* A Plea for the Poets,” calling 
attention to Professor Cook’s service to litera- 
ture in the publication of his edition of ‘‘ Shel- 
ley’s Defense of Poetry.” The Century says: 
‘¢'To sneer at ‘ magazine poetry,’ as it is called 
in the cant of the day, is virtually to sneer at 
American poetry in general.” Price, $4.00 a 
year; single copy, 35 cents. New York: The 
Century Company. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Homiletic Review for June ; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for June; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company. 

Ladies’ Home Journal for June; terms, $1.00 a 


year. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Company. 
The Arena for June; terms, $3.00 a _ year. 
Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine for June; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Catholic World for June; terms, $3.00 a year, 


New York. 
Godey’s Magazine for June; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York. , 
The Century Magazine for June; terms, $4.00 a 
| year. New York: The Century Company. 





St. Nicholas for June; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: The Century Company. 
The New England Magazine for June; terms, 


$3.00 a year. Boston: 5 Park square. 
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Summer Schools, Teachers’ 


By A, E. 
Editor Journa 





The author has given all the 


day; of the conditions, socially, educ 





speeches and great reports; of the 
masters ; of his congressional record, 


re-election, with all the influences of | 
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AN INVALUABLE BOOK 


FOR 


Horace Mann, 
Lik EDUCATOR. 


HIS is one of the most important educational books of the year. 
in a readable style. It is a study of the schools as they were in his 


‘ationally, and rel giously ; of his boy- 
hood and youth ; of his law practice and legislative experience ; of his great 


opposed to him; and lastly, of his struggles at Antioch College. 


Price, 50 cents. 


Write for Special Rates to Institutes and Reading Circles. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 
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Institutes, and Home Study. 
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WINSHIP, 
l1 of Education. 
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famous controversy with the Boston 


and notably of his heroic contest for 


Janiel Webster and his political friends 


Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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standard, and articles on the ‘‘Unavailability of [ 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tue appearance of the advertisement of the 
Harvard Scientific School, which appears jn 


another column, reminds the writer of a letter 
which he recently saw, written by an old gradu- 
ate of that school, in which he congratulated the 
young students on the improvement of thei; 
surroundings and the high standing which the 
school was being given in educational circles. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. — The general advertising 
business established by me will hereafter he 


carried on by the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
which was recently organized and incorporated 
for the purpose of giving to the gentlemen who 
have been associated with me in building up 
said business aninterest therein. The president 
of this company, J. Walter Thompson, will con- 
tinue the management. 





J. M. Ovcortr, importer, manufacturer. and 
dealer in school supplies, removed June 1 ty 


larger quarters at No. 70 Fifth avenue, corner 
of Thirteenth street, where, with better facili- 
ties for handling his increasing business, he wil! 
be prepared to fill all orders promptly and sat- 
isfactorily. A large display of wall maps, 
globes, charts, blackboards, stationery, and all 
other kinds of school supplies is a feature of 
his new quarters. This daily exhibition of all 
the latest and most desirable articles for school 
use will be interesting and worthy of a personal 
call. To teachers, school officers, and all his 
friends and customers he extends a cordial invi- 
tation to visit him. - 


Unper the general name of the Riverside 
School Library, Messrs. Houghton, Miftlin, & 


Co. announce that they will issue in attractive 
style and at moderate prices a series of fifty 
books peculiarly suited for school libraries. 
These books have been chosen largely from the 
best literature, which has stood the test of the 
world’s judgment, and yet is as fresh and invit- 
ing to-day as when first published. The sug- 
gestions of more than one hundred prominent 
educators of this country have aided the pub- 
lishers in their choice. 

The volumes will be edited with great care, 
and will contain portraits and biographical 
sketches of the authors; also notes and glossa- 
ries wherever needed. They will be thoroughly 
well printed, and bound substantially in dark red 
half-leather, with cloth sides. The first ten 
volumes, which will be published in June are 
as follows: Andersen’s ‘‘ Stories,” Franklin’s 
‘*Autobiography,” Goldsmith’s “‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field,”’ at 50 cents each; Fiske’s “‘War of Inde- 
pendence,” Holmes’s ‘‘ Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” Lamb’s ‘‘ Tales of Shakespeare,” 
Scudder’s ‘‘ Washington,” at 60 cents each; and 
Cooper’s ‘‘Last of the Mohicans,” Scott’s ‘‘Ivan- 
hoe,” and Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” at 70 
cents each. 

The remaining volumes of the Riverside 
School Library will be published very shortly. 
In every respect they will commend themselves 
to all who wish that their pupils may have the 
best, most interesting, and most salutary reading. 








THE ANNUAL MEETING 


of the Natrionat EpucationaL ASSOCIATION 
will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., in July, and in 
this connection we desire to invite attention to the 
excellent facilities offered by the NickeL Pate 
Roap for the quick, safe, and comfortable 
transportation of teachers and their friends who 
desire to attend the convention. We are pleased 
to announce that, for this occasion, the Nickel 
Plate Road will sell excursion tickets at $12.00 
the round trip, plus $2.00 for membership fee, 
with a return limit of July 12, and tickets may 
be extended to September 1 by deposit in joint 
agency at Buffalo on or before July 10, thus 
affording opportunity for a summer sojourn at 
Chautauqua Lake, at which point stop-over priv- 
ileges will be granted, if desired. 

The train service and equipment of the Nickel 
Plate Road is such as to command the patron- 
age of those who desire every possible comfort 
ang luxury in their summer outings. The road- 
bed of the Nickel Plate Road is in the most ex- 
cellent condition, thus assuring safety to all using 
this popular low-rate short line. Two excellent 
through trains are run daily to Buffalo, carrying 
handsome sleeping cars and superb dining cars. 
Parties arriving in Chicago in the morning via 
any of the western lines can leave at 1.30 Pp. M. 
and arrive in Buffalo the following morning at 
6.00 a.m. Another excellent train leaves Clark 
and 12th streets depot, Chicago, at 9.20 P. M., 
arriving in Buffalo the following afternoon at 
9.09 P.M. Should additional information be 
required, see your nearest ticket agent or write 
J. Y. Cavanan, general agent, 111 Adams 
street, Chicago, IIl. 
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At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 4 





>? 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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Some New Books 
. 
be Author. Publ A 

The Interpretation of Literature.............. ....... Crawshaw. Macmillan ry mB. ty; 
poetical Works of Wordsworth...................0005 Knight [ed.}. ri “ a 450 
pictionary of Quotations....... eee Sees eascher os Dalbiac. “ “ “ 200 
personal Characteristics from French History....... Rothschild. “ “ “ 3 on 
The Victory of Ezry GAFENET.....0cccccccssccvcccecces Clark. T. Y Crowell & Co., Boston. 15 
Little JOUFMEYS—SIMMS. ...... +666. wees ee seeeee sees . Bryant. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 05 
Will 0’ the WISP...-cccsseees sees SEE EEA Lawrence. “ “ “ 6“ 1.25 
Introduction to the Study tS ee Egbert. American Book Company, N. Y. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline.............ssssceeseeeseeees Norris [ed.]. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bos. _.35 
TennySONn’S PLIMNC@BS....+.--ee cere cece seen cece cee e eens Boynton [ed.}. + “6 “6 “ “ 35 
Wages and Capital ete LERCES 606.5 640 50eO 500660050006 Taussig. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
From Worms tO Birds.........ssseceeseeeceeeceee scans Bell. Thomas Whittaker, 60 
Mammals Of Land and SOR...........0.eesecceececesees Bell. “ “ “ ‘60 
stories by English Authors...... seeeeeees cee cece eeeee — Charles Seribner’s Sons, N. Y. 75 
Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times........ Ravenel. “ “ “ “ 1.25 
Poems ANd BalladS....... 20. csececcecccccevecececesece Stevenson, “6 “ “ 1.50 

MISCELLANEOUS. THE MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 


We angle for the honors and the sweets of at Buffalo, N. Y., July 7th to 11th, will afford 
human life— teachers and their friends unusual advantages 
Like fishermen, we brave the seas that roll in|for pleasure and sight-seeing. 


endless strife ; Prate R ‘ 4 
. ATE Roap off 5 ”_ 
And then at last, when all is done, and we are » offers special inducemeuts for 


spent and gray those patronizing this popular low-rate short 

We own the biggest Saks we've caught are those es on - occasion. The fare will be $12 for 

° ye the round trip, plus $2.00 membership fee 

f -—Our B st h. : ; Pp, Pp ership fee. 

aah tiatt ad mance nogest Fin Tickets will be on sale July 5 and 6, with return 

Mrs. Wixstow’s “ Soornixe Syrup” has| limit of July 12, and with privilege of extension 

been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their lh capeegen AE Shee cody ee red at 

children while Teething, with perfect success. ssddielh peeaation rams vee awforded - ont a un- 

It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all City ” stop-over privileges will be ana ot 

Pains, rag Wind te ag ag oven 4 the we 08 Chautauqua Lake, if desired. Any Garther in- 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether f , ee 2 ‘ oo 

Lag : : ormation cheerfully given on applicat J. 

arising from teething or other causes, and is for ¥. Citadiad, penevel cenit Bengal 

sale by Druggists in every part of the world. Chica “ Nl. ’ 8 ’ 

Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing | “*U°#8° *%- 


The NickEL 


’ 














Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w re eee 
sie — The first adobe houses were probably 
built by the swallows. 
MICHIGAN 
CENTRAL 


“THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE’ 


Summer Vacation Tours 
To COLORADO ano 
THE YELLOWSTONE PARK, 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE (C., B. & Q. R.R.) have 
arranged for five personally conducted tours in pri- 
of a Summer Outing in the Adirondacks, on the| vate Pullman cars, through the most interesting 
St. Lawrence, in the White Mountains, by the parts of the West. Leave Chicago and St. Louis 
June 23, July 7, 14, 21, and 28. The price of a 
ticket covers all expenses, and the amount is consid- 


erably less than what it would cost one to make the 
trip alone. A special agent accompanies each party, 
A Summer Note Book and attends to all details. Write for a dencriptive 
pamphlet to T. A. GRADY, Manager Tours Depart- 
ment, C., B. & Q. R. R., 211 Clark St., Chicago. 


A First-Class Line 
for First-Class Travel. 


Are You Thinking 





Sea Shore, or elsewhere? Don’t fail to send for 





descriptive of the Summer Resorts of the North sie teaicieiaetiatanteics Miata tea eiilaibicataads 


and East, and how to reach them, revised and KING SOLOMON MINING. STOCK. 
: 


profusely illustrated. Summer Tourist Routes 
‘ ‘ 625 Better than Government bonds. Stock Feb. 27, 80c.; 

ind Rates will also be furnished to all desiring | waren 2, $1.30; May 20, $3.00. Will go to $10 (par) 
a copy. before Sept. 1; 1,000 ft. tunnels and shafts; over 
: $3,000,000 rich ore in sight; $300,000 gold already pro- 
duced; U. S. mint and national banks as references: 
ore runs $17 to $500. Hon. Henry Wulff, state treas- 
urer, is treasurer of company. John Cassleman, 
ex-city collector and ex-president of the Chicago 
Electric Transit Co., and North Side Electric Street 
July sand 6, Send for NOTES FOR TEACHERS, | Railway Co., is president. Limited amount preferred 
eee : TL. : (Treasury) stock (for new mill and additional develop- 
which will tell you all about it. This is a most] ment) offered at Chicago qpetations. Purchasers 
interesting book for those going to the great guaranteed return of purchase money from first 


} : ] . Buffal ee Witenes proceeds of mine. Rich ore being taken out. Re- 
educational convention at bulfalo via Niagara) jorts from best scientific experts as to value of 


Falls property. This stock offers a safe and profitable 
re Br . "= investment. The management is conservative and 

B, all at City Ticket Office, a Adams Street, economical, and dividends of at least 10 per cent. are 
hicago, L. D. HEUSNER, General Western Pas- expected this year on face value of the stock. First 
enger Agent, or write, enclosing stamp, to mortgage gold bonds, denominations of $100 and 
. . ope ee $500, 7 per cent., semi-annual interest at par, with a 

O. W. RUGGLES, stock bonus of $100 for each $100 of bonds. 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt., Call or send for full information, 
4t CHICAGO, 


Excursion to Buffalo 





KING SOLOMON COMPANY, 
155-157 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Ideal American Trip. 


THROUGH 2 OOO MILES unsacteo seas 


The Most Luxurious and Delightful Trip on the American Continent, 


And the only one of its kind possible in the world between 


BURFALO anp DULUTII, 


By the magnificent steel-constructed, modern, and superbly-appointed 
twin-screw steamships of the 


Northern Steamship Comp’y, 


WVORTHWEST ann VWORTHLAND. 


7,000 horse-power. 386 feet in length. 


5,000 tons. 2 
Accommodate 500 passengers. Carry no freight. 


These ships are not surpassed in any particular, either in construction, equipment, or 
furnishing, by any in the world. 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


This line forms the dustless and most delightful route across the continent. New 67-hour 
train for Portland via Spokane. 


Further particulars of any agent, or of 


W. A. SEWARD, Gen’l Agent, A. A. HEARD, Gen’l Pass’r Ag’t, 
211 Washington St., Boston. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


A Pacific Coast branch has long been a necessity of this agency. We have sent a good many teachers 
_. there; but we have not filled one application in twenty that has come to us, owing largely to the delay 
dependent on correspondence. Satisfactory arrangements are at last completed, and we are glad to an- 
nounce that a branch office has been opened at 294 Wilcox building, Los Angeles, California, where dupli- 
cates of all our registration cards "PA found, with photographs, recommendations, etc., so that those 


seeking teachers will have all the ACIFIC AS this office. All candidates of this 


advantages of application direct to agency will have the advantage of 
the California branch without extra charge, and we can offer unusual facilities to those whose health or 
inclination makes a Pacific Coast situation desirable. There, as here, this will be a Recommendation 
Agency. If we have no suitable candidates, we shall say so; if we have them, we shall recommend from 
one to three, according to the closeness of the fit. Those who want places, and those 

who want teachers, will find the methods of this office followed in the Pacific Coast.... BRANCH 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


9 101 Auditori Buildi 
TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 11 Axditeriam Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


For Western Positions ieicst tate” denn 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


ie 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, Boston 775—2. 
mM E R I A ~ . y Introduces to Colleges, 
d 3 oll : TEACHERS AG EN CY Schools, and Families 
an Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Free Registration. 


(Support solely from commissions.) 























Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren 8St., Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


re Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 

















HAS FILLED 2102 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. [eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


BEACON 7ZACcHERS AGENCY 


. . Gi (95 per cent. of positions filled last year were direct appli 
>, I. MERRILL, Mgr. | cations from school officials. ” 








110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . .- One Fee registers in both Offices, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.”’ Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO, 











- ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with ss Ss Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. a oe ee Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


834 secured | Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | **‘s%rsssca 
0 











positions | ALLENTOWN, PA. 17%th year. 


last year Business done in 


L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. all the States. 








4 ‘ ‘ § iliti lacing teachers 
Wi n shi | We have unequaled facilities for placing 


ys Teach ers’ | in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. ¢ 
¢ Agency. W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


62000000000 88888 SVCSSSVSVVSSOSSSSSSsssss 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency| TIRACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 


Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
" Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
: schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
PEACHERS of recognized ability recommended — Peeeree ya property. 
: . ve ; > istablishec , 

for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
w NEW YORK CITY. 








other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 

eer ee, PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


American Teachers’ Bureau, INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Teachers Wanted, } Goth year.) St.Louis, Mo. WwW 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, FOR SALE, 


A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a ; lor . 

beautiful city in the Central States. = —— —— —— Pay of 

In successful operation for over five € Southern States, WUN Ale WS eXCEl~ 

ears. Its location is favorable to the lent equipments and good-will. The 

yuilding up of a large and prosperous only reason for desiring to sell is the 

school. The investment will not re- Princiwal’s detorainats an ah hi 

quire over $1,200, including school rencipars determinairon to change nis 

property for sale and good will. business. 

Terms satisfactory. Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 














Send 4 cents in stamps for Tourist literature. 





3 Somerset St., Boston. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Educational Publishers, 





Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK 
31 EK, 17th St, 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


262-264 Wabash Ave. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N.E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BosTon. 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 





CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 


1028 Arch St. 


Horton’s Adjustable 





Number Card 


An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pu- 
pils quick and accurate. 
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NORMALISM. 





can begin or complete an education. 
common branches and all the higher branches. w 
The most popular of schools for teachers. 
Business, Music, Phonography, Elocution, Paint- 
ing, Engineering, Law, Medicine and Pharmacy. 
Over 25 distinct departments. 
an education here than to stay home and do 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110, 
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Send for descriptive circular. 





JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
the SouTH. School established 25 
years ago; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 
Apply to 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Cheaper to get 
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Kiducational Excursions, 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED BY 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


To Niagara Falls, The Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Lake Champlain, Lake George, 


THE ADIRONDACK LAKES AND MOUNTAINS, 
Saratoga, 
Leaving Boston Thursday, July 9, and Niagara Falls Saturday, July 11. 
These tours are afforded at exceptionally low prices, and are available for Teachers 
and others who wish to attend the annual convention of the National Educational Association\at 
Buffalo, the tickets being good going westward from Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Pittsfield, 
etc., July 4, 5, and 6, as well as for the public generally, 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR OF EDUCATIONAL TOURS. 
& WNHITCOM B, 
296 Washington St., opposite School St., Boston. 
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of the highest grade furnished at a moderate cost to 
& Any Kind of School » whether One or a 
=e Thousand be required. No shoddy type-effects! 
Our goods have a national reputation for being 


N. E. JOURNAL wm Chaste a & Artistic a & Correct ™ o™ 


ee Tell us: (J) How Many; (2) Kind of School. 
Be Wise To-day. 


Ames & Rollinson Co., New York. 
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subscription free. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Somerset St., Boston, Maas 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 


| 

} can have their subscriptions 
| advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 


Subscribers to the JouRNAL 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
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pages. 


Systematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled 0” 

correct curvature ; 

Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, «c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less (40 
one-half the usual price. 

with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 
for $3.50. Each collection accompant 
Send for circulars. 


Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 


40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
pes of Invertebrates 
with text-book of © 


EDWIN KE. HOWELL, | 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington D... 





Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 





ar Natural Science Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 
Send for Circular. 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models: S| 
Invertebrates. _-» 
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THE LITTLE WHITE BEAN. 


BY W. L. GERMAN. 





[This little story was prepared as a reading lesson for a 
class of pupils who daily have examined the germination and 
development of the bean. Preparatory to the lesson, the 
stories of ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle” and ‘‘ Jack and His Wonderful 
Bean-stalk”’ were revived in the children’s minds. ] 


ARK! dark!” 

said the little 
white bean, 
as he tried 
to make more 
room for himself in his 
earthy bed. 

“Wheream!l? What’s 
the matter? Am 1” — 
and in the midst of his 
wriggling and muttering, 
he actually burst his little 
white coat (Fig. 1). He_ 
was wide enough awake 
by this time. Like Rip Van Winkle, he spent some 
time in trying to think just where he had been and 











FiG, I. FiG, 2. 


what had happened before he had gone to sleep, 
but, unlike Rip, he could not clearly recall the past. 

“TI wonder what is to be- 
come of me,” mused he aloud. 
“T am so cramped down 
here,” he fretfully said the 
very next moment, 

“Oho! what’s this?” 
laughed he, as he saw some- 
thing peeping (Fig. 2) out 
from the rent in his coat. 
Whatever it was, it held his 
attention for at least two 
minutes, which is a long time for a little bean to 
give attention. 





Fia. 3. 








‘“ How tight my coat is,” said he, as he twisted his 
shoulders, 


Snap! went the seam in his coat. The little bean 


drew a long breath, and knit his brow in thought. 

“Ah! I grow,” said he. 

Alas, little beans, too, have their worries and 
troubles. 

This one grew really vexed about the way in which 
he ought to grow. He first thought to go up, and 
then to go down. Even after he had decided to go 
up, he continued to go down, or, rather, that which 
he had found in the rent in his coat grew downward. 
(Fig. 3.) 

Somehow, it had crept into the head of this little 
bean that it was to be his lot to repeat the story 
of “Jack and His 
Wonderful Bean-stalk.” 
How he fretted about 
his seeming failure, for 
down, down went his 
little white arm, while 
from its tip, reaching 
out in every direction, 
grew tiny white fingers. 

One afternoon, when 
the sun had shone bright 
and warm way up over- 
head, the little bean 
felt the burning of fever 
in his veins. “I thirst,” 
said he, and quickly 
those tiny fingers took 
up water and sent it to 
him. This so refreshed 
the little bean that he 
said, “ To-morrow I will 
surely begin to go up.” 

The next morning, 
when he awoke, he FIG. 5. 
seemed fairly bursting with pain. “Oh! oh!” eried 
he, as he held his aching sides. 

“Pop!” (Fig. 4) 

This time, not only his coat, but even his plump 
little body was made to gap. 

When he had recovered from his surprise, he 
peeped into the gap, 
and what do you sup- 
pose he saw ?—a tiny 
pair of crumpled leaves. 

Every day those little 
leaves grew larger and 
larger More and more 
did the halves of the 
little bean spread apart. 
(Fig. 5.) 

One morning he 
awoke to find every- 
thing changed. After 
rubbing his eyes (a habit 
which little beans have), 
he glanced upward and 
saw the beautiful sun- 





light streaming down to 
him through several 
brown cracks in the 
earth overhead. “I will 
start upward right 
away,” said the little 
bean. 

Several days passed 
before he was really 





above ground, and then 

FIG. 6. he hardly dared lift his 

face toward the sun. In the mean time, the pair of 

tiny leaves had shot upward, leaving the poor little 
bean behind. 

“Oh! if I were only a pair of green leaves,” 

sighed the little bean. He could think of nothing 


else. “Oh sun, please, please turn me into a pair of 


green leaves!” he said, again and again. {He really 
did become green and leaf-like. Why was this? Do 
you think that the sun did what the little bean had 
so often asked him to do, or was he thus changed 
because of his jealousy of the little green leaves? 
(Fig. 6.) 

The little green leaves grew on, and by and by 
another pair shot out from between them. 

The little bean never went far away from the earth. 

One day, when he was old, very old, when the little 
white blossoms way 


wD a 1 Ta e-tae- - up above him were 
VS-- ~~ giving place to tiny 
a > . 
oe ae oe —' eradles, which were 
2a F 


™ : to rock other little 

Fia. 7. beans, he loosed his 
hold upon either side of the stem which had borne 
him so long, and gently, softly dropped to the earth 
(Fig. 7) from whence he had journeyed so long 
before. 








NATURE STUDY FOR JUNE. 


BY A, C. BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER, MASS 


HE = appropri- 
ate study for 
the latter - 
part of May 
and for June 

is that of the flowers, es- 
pecially those that grow 
wild in our fields. The 
supreme thought in the 
teacher’s mind is to lead 
the children to love the 
flowers, through an appre- 
ciation of their beauty and 
life. One way to accom- 
plish this result is to surround the children with 
growing plants. They can be encouraged to con- 
tribute potted plants for the windows,.and bouquets 
of the constantly recurring flowers of the season for 
the ornamentation of the room. The names of many 
of these floral visitors will be learned from day to 
day for the sake of increasing the acquaintance, 

Many interesting observations of the growing plants 
will be made and reported for the use of the teacher 
in impressing some truth about plant life — the form- 
ing and opening of new flower buds, the falling off 
of the flower leaves after they have done their work for 
the flower, the turning of the leaves of the plant 
toward the sunlight, insects flying in at the open 
window to the flowers for the honey. 

Lists of the flowers brought in from day to day 
may be written on the blackboard for use in recogni- 
tion exercises and to stimulate a wider search for new 
flowers. The name of the color placed beside each 
flower will aid in the recognition, as well as in im- 


























pressing the thought of the variety of colors of 
flowers. Only a few should be brought in; for the 
spirit of preserving the wild flowers in their natural 
haunts should be encouraged. As the children bring 
them in they should be able to tell the places in 
which they grow. 

Very interesting lessons on color may be given by 
matching the colors of the flowers and their different 


parts. A simple device for this work may be pre- 


| 
order on a sheet of paper which ean be suspended in 


\ 


pared by any teacher by mounting colored papers in 


the schoolroom. As each flower is brought in or ex- 
amined in class, the children can match the various 
colors of the flowers and leaves. If the intermediate 
colors are used as well as the primaries, these lessons 


will impress the variety of colors in nature’s bouquet 
® A 
and their beautiful harmony. 
First Year.—In this year special emphasis 
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placed on the parts of whole plants. The children 
are encouraged to bring in whole plants, also to keep 
some of them growing in saucers of soil in the school- 
room. Window boxes of pansies, violets, bluets, etc., 
will be very helpful in watching the changes in the 
growth of the plants. By taking up one plant after 
another, the thought of the work of each part for the 
whole plant is impressed as a part of nature’s plan. 
The strong, brown roots stretch into the soil in differ- 
ent directions to hold the plant firmly, the little 
thread-like rootlets growing out from the main roots 
help in this work, as well as collect water for the 
plant’s life and growth. ( Little hairs on these root- 
lets draw in the water with the food it contains. ) 
No two plants will be exactly alike in their roots, but 
ach will have roots best for it. 

The erect green stems hold the leaves and flowers, 
varrying the sap from roots to the other parts that 
need it. It is protected by a thin skin, and some- 
times by very fine hairs, which keep ants and other 
insects from crawling vp to steal the honey from the 
flowers. The round (cylinder) stems seem to be the 
usual ones that are used; sometimes the plant uses 
one stem, sometimes many stems, on which to bear its 
leaves. In some plants the stems all grow up side 
by side from the root, while in others there is one 
main stem from which the others branch, Usually 
the flowers are borne on separate stems, and in these 
vases the nuinber and arrangement show great variety. 
The little buds grow directly from the stem, on the 
ends or along the sides next to the leaves. 

The leaves also have their stems, which grow along 
the sides of the large stem, some are long and some 
short, holding each leaf out in the sunlight and air, 
which the leaves are getting for the plant’s use. The 
jleaves are not all of the same color, and often the 
under side of the leaf differs from the upper side. 
The children like to collect leaves of different colors 
and shapes. They can draw some of the simpler 
ones. A twig of some tree will illustrate leaves of 
different sizes so arranged that each leaf shall get the 
sunlight. The leaf stem extends into the leaf and 
branches, so that the sap can be carried into all parts 
of the leaf. These small veins help hold the leaf out 
in the air. If you pick off the leaves, the stem will bud 
out new ones, for the plant needs the leaves. 

The flowers form the fruit which holds the seeds, 
The growth of the flower from the bud can be traced 
as the green leaves unfold and the bright leaves 
spread out into the sunlight. Soon these leaves fall 
off and the inside parts begin to make the fruit. In 
many of the plants the children can watch these 
changes, and they can collect those that show the 
fruit in various stages of formation. 

During this year the children are led to think of 
all the parts working together for the whole part. 
The qualities observed are mainly color, form, size, 
number, and surface. The conversational exercises 
are used to develop the new vocabulary, and the best 
sentences given by the children serve for copying. 
From the list of words sentences are made, and 
some original sentences can be formed. Many poetic 
gems impress the thoughts of beauty and use. 

Seconp AND Tuirp Yrars.— In these years more 
attention can be given to the details of the parts and 
to their arrangement Individual plants may be 
selected for particular lessons, and the observation 
and thoughts of the children used as a basis of draw- 
ing and language. 

The buttercup will serve as an illustration of a 
lesson. The roots are rather thick; the stem is erect, 
round. hollow, and has few branches, also is covered 
with many fine hairs; the large leaves have long 
stems and grow up from the root; the flowers grow 
one ona branch, five small bud leaves (sepals), that 
curl back after the flower is open, five bright yellow 
leaves ( petals) form a cup-shaped flower (the honey 
is at the base of each petal), a great many stamens 
next to the petals with yellow powder on them, many 
little pistils in the middle of the flower. The flower 
is an ‘open cup, easy for bees and other insects to 
enter for the honey, and the hairs along the stem keep 
out the ants. In a few days the sepals, petals, and 
stamens will fall off, and we shall find a little round 
head of fruits which the pistils have made. 

The children should be allowed to observe all these 
things for themselves, using their simple terms for 
the description of what they see and think. After 
the observation as the teacher uses the new terms, 
they should be written on the board and remain there 


for constant reference. Children of the third year 
can draw the whole flower, showing its position on 
the stem, the circle of petals, ete.; also they can draw 
a leaf showing the arrangement of the veins in the 
leaf. The written language description should come 
last, and may be made from a list of words or ques- 
tions to insure correct spelling. They can be tested 
by having them write original sentences. 

Other similar flowers from which selections may be 
made to illustrate these points are the strawberry, 
wild rose, geranium, cinquefoil. 

Violets teach another lesson—thick bunch of 
thread-like roots; stems often hairy; heart-shaped 
leaves on long petioles growing up from the root; 
flowers on single stems, nodding so as to keep out the 
rain, five petals of different shapes, colors, and posi- 
tions (two pairs and an odd one ), lines of color in 
the petal to guide the bees to the honey, five stamens, 
and a small pistil; a little cupful of seeds. 

The pea, bean, locust, or wistaria teach still another 
lesson, with their nodding, five parted, butterfly-shaped 
flowers, and pod-like fruit. 

The horse-chestnut furnishes a conical cluster of 
irregular variegated flowers, with parts quite distinct. 

The lily of the valley grows from a stem under 
ground, with its parallel-veined leaves and six-pointed 
bell-shaped flower, loved for its fragrance. No fruit 
develops on the cultivated variety. 

The clover shows how a large number of flowers 
may be clustered on a single head. The tube-like 
flowers often furnish sweets for the children, and 
suggest the adaptation to insects with long tongues. 
The three-lobed compound leaf is adapted for a draw- 
ing exercise. As the seed forms the flower tube 
withers upon the head and remains for some time. 

Whichever plants are selected for study, the chil- 
dren can be taught how to examine a flower without 
tearing it to pieces, to see its beauty, and think of its 
work in forming the fruit and seeds. As another 
result, they should know the terms, sepals, petals, 
stamens, pistils; petiole, blade, midrib, veins; alter- 
nate and opposite arrangement. 








A DAISY DRILL. 
{ For closing day. } 


JEAN 


BY 


HALIFAX, 


Costumes. — The drill is pret- 
tiest when little girls of from 
six to ten are chosen. They 
should wear * slips” or **Mother 


Hubbards” of white eheese- 
cloth, made with very full, 
short, puffed sleeves, over 


which their collars (of lace ora 
cheesecloth rufHle) fall like 
daisy petals. Fasten daisies an 
inch or two apart on the col- 
lars, and trim the @resses with 
daisy chains (a few inches from 
the bottom of the dress loop 
pale yellow ribbon in short fes- 
toons, with a daisy at the top 
ofeach locp). On each shoulder 
there should be knots and float- 
ing ends of the yellow ribbon, 
with acluster of daisies in the 





centre. If your school is in the country, and it is just ‘“ daisy time,’ 
you can use the real daisies. If you are in the city, you can easily 
make artificial ones, —a centre of yellow flannel, or velvet, and petals 
of white paper, with a few artificial stems for the daisies in the 
shoulder knots. A few daisies here and there among the little folks’ 
curls will make them daisies indeed. The dresses should just clear 
the floor, as long slips look prettiest in the drill. If the little ones 
are already in possession of white slips like these, of course they can 
be used instead. If their dresses are not as long as you need, piece 
them down to the right length, and the daisy chain border will hide 
the seaming. The chains.— These should be about a yard in length 
(suit the length to the little ones’ arms), of pale yellow ribbon, on 
which are fastened the daisy heads; at the ends of the chain tie loops 
and bows of the same shade of ribbon, The drill can be performed 
even if you haven't the inspiring music to which you'd like the little 
folks to march or swing their daisy chains. For they ean remember 
the “ one-two-three-four”’ time, and the tunes for the songs have been 
chosen because they would be surely familiar to all. 


The children march to the stage to the music of ‘* The Camp- 


bells are coming,” and sing. 


Vacation Sona. [ Tune, ‘‘ The Campbells are Coming.” ] 


Vacation is coming, oh, oh! oh, oh! 
Vacation is coming, oh, oh! oh, oh! 
Vacation is coming, and Daisy time, too, 


Vacation is coming, oh, oh! oh, oh! 


We've learned our lessons, you see, so well 
We've learned how to read and write and spell, 
We've always minded our teacher’s rule. 


And now it’s time for the summer school. 
Chorus — Vacation, ete. 


Do you know what we'll learn at the summer school, 
And who are the teachers and what is the rule ? 

Now listen, and see if you'd like to go too, 

For, if you'll be reat good, they'll maybe take you. 


Chorus and march. The little daisy people look well in 


winding-in-and-out march like Fig. 1. 


> 


Then position ready for the drill in double row : — 


Oo oO oO 9) 7) oO 0 0 
oO oO 7) oO oO oO 9) ry 


[ Tune, ‘*‘ Sweet Marie.” 


1. Sweetest days of all the year, 
Daisy time. 
To all the children dear, 
Daisy time. 
Then we go to summer school, 
Learn its lessons, mind its rule, 


Sone or *‘ Daisy TIME.”’ 


Learn from bee and bird and flower 
Every hour. 
Chorus. — Daisies say, daisies say, 
If we’re oniy sweet and true ali the time, 
We can be like little flowers, 
In this busy world of ours ; 
We can make of winter hours 
Daisy time. 


3-> 
¥ 
| 


- 


in 


An 
i) 


2. Suns and skies and flowers of June, 


Fic. 1. 


Daisies, too, 
Sing just the one sweet tune 

Daisies do. 
Just grow bright and sweet as they, 
Sunbeams, birds, and flowerets gay, 


*Tis an easy pleasant way, 
Daisies say. — Chorus. 














Fig, 2, 


3. Just a little bit they grow, 
Every day, 





Flowers, birds, and trees, you know, 
That’s their way; 

sut the daisies ’neath your feet, 

And the songs the birds sing sweet, 

Make the summer tide complete, 
Daisies say. 


The children are now in position, two by two, ready for tle 
drill. They can carry their daisy chains as in the illustratio! 
(Fig. 2), held lightly in front, up to this time, unless the 
teacher wants the in-and-out march again. In that case, the} 
can go behind the scenes during the march, and the chains ca! 
be quickly given before they march on again. Chains rais¢ 
above heads, bow to audience. 

Ist Movement. — The children hold the chains across chests 
and turn to each other two by two, chains held at arms’ lengt 
and turn to front four times. (As they face each other th 
chains touch, as they turn are across chests.) Alternate wit! 
the child on the other side four times as before; next once t 
the child on left side, once to child at right side — repeat. 

2d Movement. — Chains horizontally across chests, 1a 
front, drop across knees and up to chest four times. Fou! 
times up over heads and to chests, alternate four times; as 0” 
down to knees and up to chests, one up over heads and down t 
chests, to knees and up to chests, and up over heads and dow! 
to chests again. (The motions for wand drills.) 


3d Movement.— Hold chains at feet. Step over and bring 
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them up the back and over head and down four times. Alter- 
nate quite slowly four times. (The music must be slower in 
order to allow the children to keep in time in this third move- 
ment. If you wish, this can be omitted.) 

4th Movement.—Couples face each other, chains across 
chests; child at right hand side puts right hand up over head 
ind left hand to waist at left side; child opposite puts left hand 
up over head, right hand to right side at waist four times; 
then four times just the reverse, four times alternating. 

5th Movement.— The children at each end stand in their 
places while those between, in each row, march half to right 
and half to the left side around the child who is standing still 
in that row. Next, the centre child being the leader, all the 
hildren carrying the chains above their heads march once to 
right, once to left; the two captains in the front row march 
toward the centre of the platform until they meet, the rest 
follow two by two to the rear of the stage, where the captains 
separate, one marches to the right, one to the left of platform, 
again to centre, and out to their former places. 

6th Movement. — Two more little captains serve their term, 
for the two children at the end of the lines, at the back of the 
stage, are the leaders now. They march down on the outside 
to the front, meet in the centre of the platform and march up 
entre, the rest following in couples, chains held above their 
heads. (This is the final march. Where the march is to be 
lirected depends on whether they go into another room, or 
behind curtains, or to their seats. But let them go two by two 


in this way, in any Case.) 








PSYCHOLOGY VIA DORA AND DAN. 
BY GRERSON HAVEN. 


TOP, little daughter ; you mustn’t do that,” 
said mamma, as she opened the door and 
saw Dora offer Dan a bit of cracker and 
then quickly draw it away. The fox- 
terrier looked anxiously at the cracker, 
and at each fresh disappointment an 

expression of regret would come into his pathetic 
eyes, to be at once followed by anticipation, as he 
would try again; but Dora was quick, and so far 
doggy was eager, and the little one amused, when 
mamma interrupted. 

“Why not ?” asked the golden-haired six-year-old; 
“it is tun for him.” “Give him the cracker, dar- 
ling,” replied mamma, “and then come sit in my lap 
while I tell you.” “But I want it, mamma,” per- 
sisted Dora. “Put it on the table and let’s see 
what’s best.”” And then mamma drew the little girl 
into her arms and quieted the dog, now barking 
noisily, as he saw his hoped-for cracker lying out of 
reach. 

“In here,” stroking the fair head, ‘is a house with 
a lot of little rooms, oh very many, and little thought 
people live in them. Each one is for a different kind 
of people, and the name is on the outside of the 
door; one room is honest room; another, good room’; 
and another, kind room. On the other side of the 
house is deceiving room, disobedient room, and ever 
so many more than I ean tell you of now. Whena 
room has a little thought-girl living in it friends 
come to stay with her, so she won’t feel lonely, and 
they live together.” 

“But, mamma,” said the eager-listening child, 
‘doesn’t the room get full, and don’t they fight ? ” 

“In the same room the little people think alike, 
so they don’t fight; but the room gets full, and when 
too small grows larger and larger to hold them all.” 

“Does every room have somebody in it?” asked 
Dora. 

“No,” said mamma; “the house is yours, and only 
the little people get in that you allow. The rooms 
are all there, but you can keep some of them empty 
and fill others very full; whenever you let any little 
thought-girl into a room it is very hard to keep her 
friends from coming to stay with her. Now, dear, 
when you pretended to give Dan the cracker and 
meant to eat it yourself, you let a little thought-girl 
push right into deceiving room, and before you knew 
it a friend would be there; they might give a party to 
lots of friends, and the room would grow bigger and 
bigger, until there was hardly any space left for 
honest room on the other side of the hall.” 

Dora thought a moment, then asked, “Has Dan a 
little hotel in his head, too?” 

“Yes, but not quite like yours; he doesn’t know 
how to keep naughty people out, because he doesn’t 
think, as you do; when he lets good thought-people 
in his house, it’s beeause he is afraid of a whipping 
or wants a pat.” 

“Tf Dan doesn’t think, why can’t I deceive him ?” 

“You can, dear, but you open the door of deceiv- 
ing room; and, just think, it is so easy to open the 
door of honest room instead. Besides, in honest room 
the little thought-girls are very happy and jolly; they 
are not a bit afraid of people cheating them ; while in 
deceiving room they are quiet and gloomy, for they 
must think of fibs all the time they play.” 

“ Oh, quick, mamma, let me go give Dan the cracker 
before that sly thought-girl gets up stairs in my hotel.” 








—_——_—_—~~ 


All; — 


Recitation : 


All: — 
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JUNE VOICES. 


BY LAURA F, ARMITAGE, 


[For closing day.] 


We hear the sound of many voices: 
They come this way. 

Oh, listen! and we’ll soon be hearing 
What they all say. 


Buttercups (six girls, with yellow tissue paper caps, carrying 


buttercups) : — 

([SonG — Air, “I’m Called Little Buttercup.) 
We're called little buttercups, 
Dear little buttercups, 

Yellow as butter are we. 
With blue skies above us 
And children to love us, 
We’re happy as happy can be. 
We grow in the grasses, 
And each one who passes 
Is glad our bright faces to see. 


Ali : — 


But the year is o’er 
And my throat is sore, 
I have called so Jond and long; 
And my sides just ache, 
Whene’er I make 
My call of ‘* Ding, dong, ding, dong.” 


Soa rest I need; 
Yes, I do, indeed, 
For my health is very poor. 
When you hear my call 
Again next fall, 
I’ll be well and strong once more. 


Oh, rest awhile, tired bell, from labor, 
And take your ease. 

But whence comes this delicious odor, 
Borne on the breeze ? 


Wild Roses (six girls, pink tissue-paper caps, wild roses) : — 


{ Sone — Air, ** Maryland, My Maryland.”’ ] 

*Tis now the lovely month of June, 
Roses fair! Oh, roses fair! 

The happy birds are all in tune, 
Roses fair! Oh, roses fair! 

We bloom by roadsides, everywhere, 

We sweetly scent the summer air. 

What flowers can with us compare? 


Roses fair! Oh, roses fair! 


1 : : Recitation: — 
The birds flying over, ; ei’ ; 
ly j » 2 fo IC af ;? ses call: 
The bees in the clover, : Msp orth! Come forth | “ig roses call ; 
: : 2. We long to see you, one ar ‘ 
Like us, are all brimful of glee. ' g ) eanda 


( Repeat first six lines.) 


Recitation (buttercups) : — 


1. Oh, we are buttercups so gay, 
We call to you to come away. 
. Come! Hear the voice of bee and bird! 
. Come where the laughing brook is heard. 
. Come, frolic under skies so blue! 
. Come, gather flowers of every hue! 
(Sing first siz lines of song.) 


oO ot m C bo 


All: — 


But now we hear some voices moaning. 
Who can they be? 

They’re coming nearer yet and nearer. 
We soon shall see. 


Slate Pencils (four boys, holding old pencils) : — 


1. Oh, we are slate vencils; our bones are all aching, 
We’ve been working so hard all the year. 

2. Our backs are so lame and our heads are so tired, 
We’re just about worn out, we fear. 

3. Now, will you not put us to bed for a season? 
We’re longing so imuch for some rest. 

4. If you will but let us rest till September, 
We promise we’ll then do our best. 


All: — All: 


Yes, you may have the rest you’re needing : 
You're pale and thin. 
But see this merry band approaching! 
Come in! Come in! 


Daisies (six girls, caps of yellow and white, holding daisies) :— 


[Sone — Air, * Daisy Bell.’’} 
We are the flowers with faces so bright, 
Daisies, daisies. 
Children all hail us with such delight — 
The daisies, the daisies so fair. 
Nodding and bending so gracefully 
In the soft summer air. 
Bending so low when the rough winds blow, 
The daisies, the daisies so fair. 
Cuorus. — Daisies, daisies, 
Growing so straight and high. 
Each one gazes 
Up to the clear blue sky. 
When the bees are all gayly humming, 
We hear the children coming, 
With laughter gay, 
As they say, 
‘* Oh, the daisies are here again!” 


1. Yes, once again we’re here. 

2. We love you, children dear. 

3. The birds all fly about. 

4. They say, ‘‘ Come out! Come out!” 
5. Lay books and slates away! 

6. Come, join us in our play! 


Now comes a sound of school-bell ringing, 
*Twill be here soon. 

We’ve listened to it every morning 
And afternoon. 


School Bell (boy, with hand-bell, ringing it before he is seen) :— 


Recitation. 
I am known to all; 
When you hear me call, 

In a voice that’s loud and clear, 
Then you leave your fun, 
And quickly run, 

For the hour for school is here. 


orm Oo 


. We’re blooming for you in the field, 
. Our fragrance sweet for you we yield. 
. Leave school-work now for merry play. 


6. To woods and fields, oh, come away! 


All : — 


The breath of roses sweet invites us, 
We must away. 

But see! more friends are coming! Listen 
To what they say. 


School Books (three boys with books) : — 


1. We’ve opened and closed so often, 
We're tired, too; 
We’d like to lie here sleeping 
The summer through. 
2. We’ve shown you many pictures, 
And stories told ; 
But now a rest were needing — 
We’re growing old. 
3. Just let us rest all summer, 
While off you roam. 
We'll be as fresh as you are, 
When back you come. 


Yes, all are stronger after resting. 
The moments fly ; 

We'll close our books, but ere we sever, 
We'll say ‘‘ Good-by.” 


(Sone — Air, ** America.’’} ad 
The birds and flowers call ; 
We dearly love them all; 
The moments fly ; 
Vacation’s very near, 
Its joys will soon be here, 
So now, to schoolmates dear 
We say, ‘‘ Good-by.” 








Vacation Time. 


HE grammars and the spellers, 
The pencils and the slates, 


The books that hold the fractions 
And the books that tell the dates, 
The crayons and the blackboards, 
And the maps upon the wall, 
Must all be glad together; 
For they won’t be used till fall. 


They’ve had to work like beavers 
To help the children learn ; 

And if they want a little rest, 
It surely is their turn. 

They shut their leaves with pleasure, 
The dear old lesson books, 

And the crayons and the blackboards 
Put on delighted looks. 


So, children, just remember, 
When you are gone away, 
Your poor old slates and pencils 
Are keeping holiday. 
The grammars and the spellers 
Are as proud as proud can be, 
When the boys forsake the schoolroom, 
And the teacher turns the key. 
— Harper’s Young People. 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
INSTRUCTION. 





PUBLIC 





SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
Saturday, April 25, 1896. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

1. (a2) How many great circles extend north and 
south around the earth ? (+) How many extend east 
and west? (c) Explain your answer. 

2. Locate the following cities : (a) Dunkirk, (6) Og- 
densburgh, (c) Oswego, (d) Kingston, (e) Binghamton. 

3. (a) Name two counties of New York bordering 
on Lake Erie; (b) three bordering on the west bank 
of the Hudson. 

4. Describe the following rivers: 
(2) Penobscot, (c) Colorado. 

5. Locate the following capes: (a) Montauk Point, 
(2) Land’s End, (c) Hatteras. 

6. Name and locate the capital of (a) Virginia, (4) 
Sweden, (c) Venezuela, (d) Portugal, (e) Belgium. 

7. By what waters are Norway and Sweden nearly 
surrounded ? 

8. (a) Name three chief exports from the United 
States to Europe; (+) three from Europe to the 
United States. 

9. What two countries of South America have no 
seacoast ? 

10. Describe the shortest all-water route from New 
York to Calcutta. 


CURRENT 


(a) Alleghany, 


TOPICS. 

1. (2) What United States ambassador recently 
died, and in what country did he represent this gov- 
ernment? (4) Who has been appointed to succeed 
him ? 

2. (a) Whom did President Cleveland name mem- 
bers of the Venezuelan commission? (0) For what 
purpose was this commission appointed ? 

3. What changes has Spain recently made in the 
head of her forces in Cuba ? 

4, Name one of the two most prominent leaders of 
the insurgent forces in Cuba ? 

5. What was the result of the recent government 
bond issue as to (a) the amount of the bonds for 
which bids were made, and (4) the price of those 
sold ? 

6. What is the scientific discovery of Professor 
Réntgen, known as “ X-rays” ? 

7. What international difficulties have arisen re- 
cently in South Africa ? 

8. Who was recently appointed poet laureate of 
England ? 

9. (2) Who is Miss Clara Barton? (6) What mis- 
sion has she recently undertaken which has received 
the attention of the civilized world ? 

10. What event has recently directed public atten- 
tion to the Salvation Army in the United States ? 

11. What great English artist died recently ? 


GRAMMAR, 


Thus we see not only that the discipline by which the young 
child is so successfully taught to regulate its movements is also 
the discipline by which the great mass of adults are kept in order, 
and more or less improved; but that the discipline humanly 
devised for the worst adults fails when it diverges from this 
divinely ordained discipline, and begins to succeed when it 
approximates to it. HERBERT SPENCER. 


The first eight questions refer to the above selection. 

In order to secure some degree of uniformity in an- 
swer papers, itis recommended that candidates observe 
the following suggestions : — 


1. Clauses are principal or subordinate. Subordinate 
clauses include (a) subject clauses; (2) objective clauses; 
(c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbial clauses. 2. In naming a 
clause, include only its unmodified subject and unmodified pred- 
icate. 3. In giving modifiers, if words, name the parts of 
speech to which they belong. In like manner state the charac- 
ter of modifying phrases and clauses, as adjective, adverbial, 
etc. 4. An object of a transitive verb is classed as a modifier 
of thatverb. 5. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the fol- 
lowing order: Class, person, number, gender, case. Give the 
reason for case. In parsing arelative pronoun, state the agree- 
ment with its antecedent. 6. In giving the syntax of a noun or 
pronoun, give only the case and the reason for it. 7. Verbs 
are divided into two classes, viz., transitive and intransitive. 
A transitive verb may be used in the active or the passive voice. 
8. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal 
parts, regular or irregular, transitive or intransitive. voice, 
mode, tense, person, number, agreement; give the special use 
of aninfinitive or a participle after tense. 


1. Classify according to note 1 the following 
clauses: (a) Discipline is discipline; (b) Child is 
taught ; (ce) Mass are kept ; (d) Discipline fails ; (e) 
It diverges. 

2. Select two 
modifies. , 

3. Select two participles used adjectively. 

4. Select (a) acollective noun; (4) an abstract noun. 
(c) Why is the verb are kept (line 3) in the plural 
number ? 

5. What three parts of speech may be used to con- 
nect clauses? Give an example of each so used in 
this selection. 

6. (a) In what voice are the verbs in the clause: 
“ By which the great mass of adults are kept in order, 
and more or less improved”? (b) Rewrite this sen- 
tence, changing the voice of the verbs. 

7. Give (a) three modifiers of mass (line 3); (0) 
two modifiers of devised (line 5). 

8. Give the syntax of (a) discipline (line 3); (0) 
discipline (line 4) ; (c) discipline (line 6). 

9. Decline the personal pronoun of the third person, 
neuter. 

10. Write a sentence containing (a) an adjective 
phrase ; (/) an adverbial phrase. 


infinitives, and state what each 


DRAWING, 


NoTe.—Each of the following questions has ten credits assigned to it. 
Use compasses for drawing circles. Take measurements from ruler. 


The measure of all work shall be at least one inch. 

1. (a) What name is applied to a regular arrange- 
ment of any color with its tints and shades? (%) In 
the spectrum of eighteen colors, name, in their order, 
the colors which appear between blue and red-violet. 

de. 44468 6004. 050 WeEdenneseRs State for what purpose 

2.——. each of the lines 1, 2, 
3, and 4 are used ina 

Uist ils es i “working drawing.” 

3 Copy outline given and finish to represent a glass 
half filled with water. 


4. Sketch (a) a cube; (4) modify to represent a 
four-legged stool. 

5. Draw a diagram representing the scope of vision, 
centre of vision, and the eye level in their respective 
positions. 

6. A and B are the perspective positions of two 
poles. The pole at A will be represented 9” high. 
The pole at B is the same height asthat at A. Draw 
to represent the two poles. 

ev 








7. Draw a longitudinal cross section of a common 
penholder. 

8. Draw a pattern of the cuff indicated in the 
sketch. Diameter, 3”; height, 1”. 


og Ore ets 
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9. Conventionalize the leaf here indicated, and 
produce a bilateral unit. 








ORTHOGRAPHY. 


importuning seizure consolidate 
chamber agricultural trivial 
unique various epidemic 
proves impaired whistling 
inscription exhausted supersede 
peasant faltering alderman 
assiduous soothe religious 
spontaneous maternal equipage 
descent beguile humiliating 
chancel glazed vulgarly 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. “The old adage, ‘eyes are better than ears, 
nowhere holds good with greater force than in learn- 
ing to spell.” Give an argument to prove the truth 
or fallacy of this statement. 

2. When should the teaching of number objectively 
cease ? 

3. How may the evil effects of alcoholic stimulants 
be best taught to young children ? 

4, Why is the ability to grasp the thought and its 
relation to other ideas of. more importance than the 
purely elocutionary part of the reading ? 

5. Give two devices for training pupils to read in 
proper tones. 

6. Give a simple device for illustrating the rota- 
tion and revolution of the earth ? 

7. Grammar includes the science of language, and 
the art of correct expression, (a) At about what age 
should the study of the science of language begin ? 
(b) Why ? 

8. Name two characteristics of effective punish- 
ment. 

9. What is the most effective means of moral train- 
ing in the school ? 

10. What advantage arises from the frequent read- 
ing by the pupils of working drawings made by 
others ? 


COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following sub- 
jects: “The Lakes of New York,” ‘ Summer 
Schools,” “An Experience in a Storm,” ‘The Mod- 
ern Newspaper.” 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composi- 
tion with particular reference to three points : — 

1, The matter; 7. e., the thought expressed. 

2. The correctness and propriety of the language 
used. 

3. The orthography, punctuation, division into 
paragraphs, use of capitals, and general appearance. 


ARITHMETIC, 


Each of the following questions has ten credits assigned to it. 

1. Divide 141 rd. 1 yd. 2 ft. 6 in. by 8. 

2. (a) Express $% in the form of a common frac- 
tion and in the form of a decimal. 
words 382, 600.0002. 

3. Find the square root of .000071, correct to four 
places. 

4. The factors of the dividend are 18}, 15, 243, and 
74, while those of the divisor are 17%. 8, and 194. 
Find the quotient by cancellation. 

5. A hardware merchant sold two ste' 
each, gaining 20% on one and losing 143% on the 
other. 


(h) Express in 


es for $30 
How much did the stoves cost him ? 
6. A stock of goods valued at $18,500 is insured 


tor % of its value, at 13%. Find the premium. 


